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U 
the schools are about to open we g 
beg to remind Superintendents, 

School Officers, and Teachers that 

when in want of the newest and best books 
in any branch they will do well to corres- 
pond with us st ot ot ot tt 
The universal welcome accorded the 
Natural Geographies, Baldwin’s Readers, the 
American Word Book, and Rice’s Spellers 
has been exceptional and gratifying w 
These books may be fairly said to have 
become established in public regard 2 
Persons not already acquainted with any 

of these books or others of our new publica- 
tions should write to us for information 
regarding thems 2% % & & wt ut 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 
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Some Important 
a st School Books. 


The following books have just been 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA: 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 


Edited by William J. Rolfe. 11 vols., each 75 cents. 
teachers, 53 cents, net. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
139 numbers already issued. Each single number, paper 
15 cents, wet, 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


JOHN FISKE CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE 


UNITED STATES. Cr. 8vo, $1.00, met. 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITH- 
METIC. 16mo, 35 cents, met, Adopted for use as the ex- s 
clusive mental arithmetic. : 


To 





Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 1 East 17th St., New York. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 























DELIGHTFUL TEXT-BOOKS 


~ LITERATURE 


AND 


READING 





; STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES B. Giisert, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N, J. 


The characteristics of this notable new series of Readers are: A SEPARATE ReapeR ror Eacw Grape—Tue Cuoicest LitsRATURE FOR ALL Grapes—Parract 
ERDS—NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. Nature study, Language, History, Geography, Elementary science, Biography, 


ADAPTATION TO SCHOOL-Room N 
Mythology, Classics, are presented in the most delightful form. 


A FIRST READER. 128 pages - - - - 3>cents | A FOURTH READER. 
A SECOND READER. i60 pages. - - - 4ocents 
A THIRD READER. 224 pages. - - - 50 cents 





THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE: Geographical Readers. 


Edited by L.rxin_ Dunton, LL.D., Head Master of Boston Normal School. 

8 Vols. Cloth, Fully iilustrated. , 

First Lessons. 36cts Glimpsesof the World. 36cts. Our Own Country. socts. 
Our American Neighbors. 60 cts. Modern Europe. 6>cts. Life in Asia. Socts. 
Views in Africa. 7: cts. Australia and the Islands of the Sea. o8cts. 

“** The World and Its People’ form a series of readers of especial merit. The 
amount of essential information presented in a charming manner is remarkable. 
The facts of geography, h story, and daily life have too often in the past been 
presented as dry catalogues without vital or organic connection, Thisand several 
other eotare ic errors have been carefully avoided in this series.”’—C. C. Ramsey, 
Prin, B. M. roi Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by ALexanpEr S. Twoms.y, Prof. F. L. Parrer, and other-, With Criti 
cal ana Explanatory Notes, 

This series was prepared to meet the requirements of the Commission of Ameri- 
can Colleges on College Entrance Examinations. It furnishes editions of stan- 
dard classics in the best possible form for readiag and study. 14 Volumes now 
ready, rangiag in price from 18c. to 36c. 


aon prves.- - - 6ocents 
A READER FOR FIFTH GRADES. 320 pp. 60 cents 
A READER FOR SIXTH GRADES. 3:0pp. 60 cents 


A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 3:0pp. 6oc. 
A READER FOR HIGHER GRADES. 336 pp. 60 cts. 


FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 

By M.rcaretS. Moonsy, State Norma! Coliege, Albany, N.Y. r2mo, 306 pp. $1.25 
Popular classic myths and their rendering by the poets, with 16 exquisite repro- 
ductions of famous poinpless and sculptures. 

“ The study of the book will p-epare young people to appreciate beth the beauty 
and meaning of the classic myths, and the supreme excellence of literary form, 
and will also deepen their sense ot the unity of human cevelopment."—Wisconsem 


Journal of Education, 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


By Prof. F. L Patres, M.A., Penn. State College. 12mo0. 486 es. $1.20. A 
full resume of our literature from Colonial Times to date. Wik Biographical 
and Critical Data concerning 500 Prominent Authors, 

* T have no hesitation in pronouncing Prof. Pattee’s the best history of American 

literature for the use of schools and _T now before the public,”—Prof. J. 

H. Gilmore, University of Rochester, N. Y. 


READING COURSES in AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Prof. F. L. Pattee. remo. 55 pages. Cloth 36 cents. 

This book will be found invaluable to the student of our literature. It presents 
three courses of reading: The masterpieces of five periods; Contemporary Amer- 














can fiction; The best short stories, 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, | 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, Music Instruc- 
tion Books, Charts, Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Helps. 


} Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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Honest Sranparp Text-Booxs, 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


The newest system of vertical writing. It is so plain, practical and beautiful, It 
me good points and avoids the errors of earlier and less carefully pre- 
pared series. 





BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
Normal Radiments of Arithmetic, Normal Standaid Arithmetic. 
The latest series by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 


Schools, They are new throughout, but follow the reliable and famous Brooks 
methods. 


BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES AND 


TRIGONOMETRIES,. Sound mathematical training is the most valuable ac- 
quisition of school life, Dr, Brooks's books are always thorough and are not 
weakened by evanescent fads. 


WESTLAKE'S COMMON SCHOOL LITERA- 


TURE. Embodies in brief form the whole range of Englisl and American Liter- 
ature from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling and from Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. 
Yet it is critical and inspiring—not a mere catalogue. Complete to January 1, 1898 


BEITZEL’S WORD-BUILDERS. 


Two consecutive systematic logical spelling-books. Bound in cloth and illustrated 
They are word-builders and not ordinary and arbitrary lists of words. 


MAGILL’S READING FRENCH SERIES. 


Teaches rapidly to read French. Can books do more? 


WELSH’'S GRAMMARS: 
First Lessons in English. Practical English Gramm ar 


Books which strike the happy mean between language lessons and technica 
grammar. 


LYTE’S BOOKKEEPING AND BLANKS. 


The text-books to teach the subject and the blanks to practice it. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RIGHT LIVING.” 


A Text-Book in Ethics for Schools. By Susan H. Wixon. 


The great question confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics. 
How to live honestly, nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being. 


Price, 60 cents. Sample copy sent for go cents. Favorable terms for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, | 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$:.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davip MK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 1A 


BLACKBOARDS.# 


Send for 144-page Catalogue of School Supplies. 
CHICAGO: 


J. M. OLCOTT & COMPANY. 84 Wabash Avenue. 





NATURAL SLATE. 
SLATED CLOTH. 
LIQUID SLATING. 


NEW YORK : 
70 Fifth Avenue. 


a 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder ang 
soiling the fingers, 


See 
that 


Samples on receipt 





WHAT of return postage. 
1S IT Ask for Vertical Peng 
FOR? No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW. 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 








New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
to cents, 








ESTABLISHED 186i. 


FIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





ngs. 
lass blowing and en 
graving done on premises, 











FREN . H | BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. 
publisher for copies on examination. 


Send to the 
WILLIAI1 R. JENKINS, 
85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 


Complete catalogue on application. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 

Inductive Questions & Tab'es in U, 5, Hist. 
& Civil Gov’t create interes:, researcu, and thought 
Recommended by Schoo! Examiners and Teachers 
everywhere. So outlinet to be used with any text- 
book. McKinley’s Adm'n included. $2 per doz.; 
single copy, 25c. ‘‘Enclosed fina order for 14% dozen 
more copies. Book gives universal sa:isfaction.” 

Monthly Report Cards, gopd for entire ycar. 
adapted to the “‘letter” or “per cent.”’ system of 
grading. Printed to order (100 or more, | cent each.) 
Sample cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., 
Westerville, 0. 











vz ESTERBROOK 


“VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 





Beery nfs! EREHOOK. & COS) 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 
requisitions. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Joun Street, New Yore 
Worxs: Camprn, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


139 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
posiTIONS FILLED, 4,000. x CHICAGO. - © 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancemnt rather than those without positions, 


EASTERN BRANCH : 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y, 





—_ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, * 


EVERETT O, FISK & CO,, Prop’s. | Agency Manual sent free to any address 


sAshburton P)., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 56 Fifth Ave,, New York City, N.Y. 
osKing St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
iyz Twelfth St., Washipgton, D, C, 44 Century B’ld'g, Minneapolis, Minn, 526 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 7 Ateatown, 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual, 


ta## PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ 2 AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., ManaGer. - a ks 37 THe Hisr, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


WANTED Kindergarten ; Primary (1st, 2d, 3d, 4th grades); Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 
eee 2 Principals (Ward, Village, District, High Schools; clal; of Drawing,Music, Pen) 
TEACHERS manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 


Our fait fu’ servi es guarantee satisfaction, | {O00 Normal and College Graduates Wanted 


[HE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Send for 1898 Year Book. 














THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


KINDERGARTEN 2 i S278 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 East 141 St., Naw York, 


A NORMAL SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Educational Foundations 


furnishes a course of professional study for teachers and students of education that 
cannot be surpassed in value. Many leading teachers, principals, and superintendents 
endorse it most heartily. Itis published monthly from September to June inclusive. 
Some of the leading features for 1898-9 are these: 


1. A STRONG CHILD-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


Able writers will present the subject, and this will be, for 1898-9, the strong- 
est child-study magazine accessible to the teachers of this country. 


2, A ‘*METHOD OF TEACHING” SERIES. 


A series of articles giving a summary of the principal methods employed in 
the teaching of the branches of the school curriculum. 


3. THE GREAT TEACHERS OF FOUR CENTURIES. 


A thorough review of the History of Education for the past 400 years. 


4. A STUDY OF HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGICS. 
5. THE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


considered by many teachers of great value, will be continued. 


6. THE EDUCATIONAL CREEDS OF THE roth CEN- 


TURY. A new book and the most important collection of educational 
doctrine published—forming a handsome book of 200 pages—will be given. 


subscribers for 1898-9. The reading is best carried 
ree to All on in clubs of two or more. We would like to cor- 


respond with a club raiser in every town. 

















SAMPLE COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, ‘'utors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St.. New Yorx City 








FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B, SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14th STREET, N. Y. 


To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
ate in every State, 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0, Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ratively F R E NC H —~—Without a Master 


“‘PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
and Conversation.’’ 
The latest and most successful method, gives 
imitated pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 
200 pages, paper boards, 4oc.; cloth soc, postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME gm 


every one. Methods ap 

leading educators. Experienced an 
competent i . Takes 4 
sparetime only, Three courses, 477 














preparatory, business, college. °//7/ 
An opi rtunity to better your /f 
0! 


condition and prospects Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
Precge of pponees, gall pare cu 

rague Corres, ence 
Sehool of Law. 246 Tel, Bldg. Detroit 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


OF CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Facilities Unsurpassed, 
Investigation of Well Prepared Students Invited. 
DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
Room 1116, 103 State St., Chicago. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in,; minimum price, $2.90 
Line Etchings, 7c, per sq. in.; minimum price, $.7g 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of cherie after publication Address 














61 E. oth Street, New York. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St, N.Y. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 


Gi 
_ ARROWHEAD PEN 


1067 ARROWHEAD, 








Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


The Best Results at the Least Expense 


91 John Street, New York. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 
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NEW .. BOOKS 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, School Edition. 


This manual has been prepared in response to a demand for a briefer 
Latin Grammar based on the Gildersleeve-Lodge work of 1894. By omit- 
ting much matter that is required only in advanced mae! the essentials for 
the study of Latin in a preparatory course are brought within 330 pages. 
This is done without sacrifice of the Gildersleeve accuracy of scholarship 
The section numbers of the larger Grammar are retained. The typography. 
is open and clear. Price, 80 cents. 


First Latin Book. 


Mr. Chas. W. Bain, Headmaster of the Preparatory School of the Uni- 
versity of the South, has utilized his long experience as a classical instruc- 
tor of boys by preparing a carefully graded series of lessons and reading 
for beginners. The book has features which make it peculiarly attractive 
and usable. {tiscomplete initself. It hasnumerousillustrations. Ready 
September rst. Price, 75 cents. 








Standard Literature Series. 


The June number of this admirable series of classics is WestTwaRD Ho ! 
By Cuas. KINGSLEY. It was edited with introduction and notes by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D. (Halle), Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in Union 
College. The book contains an episode from the novel and deals mainly 
with the fortunes of ‘‘ Amyas Leigh in the Spanish Main.” At this time, 
when our soldiers are in the West Indies, it cannot fail to be of interest to 
American boys and girls, for it is full of comparisons and analogies which 
remind us of the fortunes of our own soldiers and sailors. Not only at this 
time is the book useful, but for all time will it be eagerly read, for it deals 
with the deeds of brave and noble men, which have gained the immortality 
of history. Double number. Price, paper, 20 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 


Correspondence in regard to any of the above books or of our varied list 
of School Text-Books, is invited. 


UNIVERSITY . PUBLISHING . COMPANY, 
43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
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By J. L. Montgomery, Instructor in Book-keeping, in the Columbia Grammar School, N. Y. 


By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science, in the 
of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated in colors. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN: A CIVIC READER. 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING: SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
REED AND KELLOGG’S COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


Just adopted by the Board of Education of St. Louis, Mo., for exclusive use. 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES: 


University 










Nos. 195-196 Tennyson’s The Princess. 204 Poe’s Gold Bug. 
197-198 Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI., 205 Holmes’ Poems. Selected. 
XXIL ” 206-207 puneter’s Water Babies, 
199 Plato’s Crito. 208 Thomas Hood’s Poems. Selected, 
ae Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders. 209 = Palace of Art, and Other 
201-202 Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 210 Browning’s Saul, and Other Poems. 
203 Hawthorne's Snow Image ; The Great aur Matthew Arnold's Poems. Selected. 


Stone Face ; Little Daffydowndilly. 2tz-213 Scott’s The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 
' 29, 31. 33 East roth Street, NEW YORK, 


Delicious 
Drin 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
with water and sugar only, makes 
a delicious, healthful, and in- 
vigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘ When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the great- 
estvaluetome. Asa beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, - - Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





The Highest Point in Typewriter 
Quality and Equipment—the 


NEW CENTURY 
CALIGRAPH 





TWO NEW MODELS. 2 Nos. 5 and 6. 


Descriptive Booklet on application, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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The Essentials of English Composition 


For Elementary Schools. 


By Prof. Edward R. Shaw, School of Pedagogy, New 
York University. 


Under the essentials of English composition for ele- 
mentary schools I shall comprehend every means that 
contributes to give a pupil the fullest and freest com- 
mand of English it is possible to give in the elementary 
school. More can be done, I am confident, than has 
yet been generally attained in this direction. The error 
of the past has been the loss of time and the waste of 
effort in teaching English from its formal phase, largely 
as an end in itself. 


CORRECT SPELLING. 


The first essential of English composition to be se- 
cured in the elementary school is correct spelling. 
There is abundant evidence on every hand to show that 
the method generally pursued to-day in teaching spell- 
ing is not a method which gives satisfactory results. 
Some spelling can, of course, be taught incidentally, but 
in so difficult and arbitrary a matter as English spell- 
ing, a definite time must be set apart for it in the school- 
program when spelling shall be pursued as a regular 
exercise. 

The first point to be considered in this connection is 
the gradation of words. The plan of leaving to the judg- 
ment of the teacher the selection of words for her grade 
is altogether too haphazard a one. This plan may be 
permitted to some extent, but it ought not to be the ex- 
clusive method, for under such conditions there is very 
little guidance as to the vocabulary, its extent, or what 
range of words shall be given in the various grades. 
With such a plan, it is difficult to know what the omis- 
sions are. I believe, therefore, in a carefully-selected 
list of words, suited to the various school grades. Such 
a list could be determined very easily in any school sys- 
tem by a simple investigation. There are, I believe, 
words that may best be learned in the second and fifth 
grades, and so on for the various grades. A list of this 
kind would include words which children are likely to 
miss, and words which may be easiest acquired in the 
various grade periods of school life. Such a list would 
constitute the best kind of spelling, moreover, which 
ought to be made by every system of schools. In the 


absence of such a list I stand for a spelling book and 
regular work in it. 

But after we have determined the collection of words, 
the way the pupil is to be led to learn those words is of 
great importance. The appeal to the eye in learning to 
spell, which supplanted an old method that grew out of 
the best judgment of decades of repeated test by school- 
masters, is a method which the best pedagogy of to-day 
cannot sanction as a complete method of teaching spell- 
ing. If we are to obtain better results in spelling, that 
which I put as the first essential of the elements of Eng- 
lish composition, we must adopt some of the wisdom 
which showed itself in the method of the old schoolmas- 
ter, and which we for the past generation and a half 
have thrown aside. If we require the pupil, in learn- 
ing new words, to study these first orally, pronouncing 
each word at the start, then each syllable and the sylla- 
bles cumulatively, and ending with the pronunciation of 
the whole word, we are appealing to more avenues of 
mental approach, and are, therefore, making easier and 
firmer the associations out of which that word is to rise 
when the pupil summons it. In such a way, we are ap- 
pealing to the eye, to the ear, and to that part of the 
motor mechanism which is connected with speech. We 
have here, then, the aid of three strong sensory avenues 
instead of one; as, for instance, when we make the ap- 
peal to the eye. After the pupil has prepared his les- 
son in this manner, we may then bring in the written 
practice upon this basis of preparation,and employ again 
the eye and combine with this the motor mechanism 
which lies in the hand and arm. Such oral preparation, 
first the distinct pronunciation of the word, then spell- 
ing it by syllables, pronouncing distinctly each 
syllable, and pronouncing the syllables cumu- 
latively, and then pronouncing the word as a 
whole at the end, some one will say is very slow and 
tedious work. And yet, there is economy in it; great 
economy, for not only are the associations more firmly 
and more quickly built up in this way, not only are we 
putting into the pupil’s possession a power to analyze 
which appear in the new words, and to center 
his attention upon the few elements which, in the new 
word, differ from any word he has previously learned— 
a matter of great economy in itself—but we are aiding 
him in reading and giving him the best possible practice 
in clear and distinct articulation and pronunciation, a 
matter now considerably neglected in our schools. If 
we would give the vocal organs training, we must give 
them work to do in clear and exact enunciation. There 
is no other exercise in the school-room comparable to 
this oral preparation of spelling lessons and the pronun- 
ciation of each syllable in the manner which I have 
such a method, I believe that very little time would need 
to be given to spelling in the seventh and eighth years 
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of the grammar grades—the time when it is generally 
found so necessary to spend as much time as possible 
in spelling drill. Thus, time may be saved in these 
grades to devote to the rules for spelling and to the ety- 
mology of words. Etymology should not, however, be 
taken in the routine and uninteresting manner so com- 
mon, and which calls for not much else than sheer, dull 
effort in verbal memory. It should be treated in con- 
nection with composition, and should serve to add vari- 
ety to the pupil’s language study. To lead into this, be- 
gin with words with some point of interest in their his-- 
tory, or whose derivation is easy to be traced, as: Fort- 
night, good-bye, furlong, topsy-turvy, volcano, mounte- 
bank, calculate, astonished, sincere, trivial, capricious, 
charlatan, etc., and then gradually work out to the more 
formal analysis of words. All this need not follow any 
alphabetically-arranged list of roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes, but advantage should be taken of the recurring 
occasions when the pupil’s attention may be directed 
to words that become the center of opportune interest. 
By leading the pupil to seek out for himself the connec- 
tion of thought, and also to trace causal connection in 
analysis, he acquires a power to help himself, and an in- 
terest is awakened, because more phases of mental ac- 
tivity are thereby aroused, and the study lifted out of 
dull, spiritless, mechanical memory. 


FEELING FOR ENGLISH. 


The second essential to be secured is what I may term 
“feeling for English.” If I were required to make a 
choice between technical knowledge of English and 
what I may term “ feeling for English,” I should unhes- 
itatingly choose the latter. This “ feeling for English ” 
is a subtle sense, transcending psychological analysis, 
and leading those who possess it to use English with an 
appreciation of its genius. How, then, shall we develop 
in pupils this “feeling for English”? We may do this 
by giving them selections from the masters of English 
literature, and requiring that these selections be learned 
by heart, so that pupils may be able to repeat them, and 
to transcribe them: In every grade from the first year 
thru the eighth, certain standard poems, selected with 
reference to the emotional status and intellectual appre- 
ciation of the pupil, should be memorized. At the very 
least, half a dozen poems for each year. Children de- 
rive pleasure from learning and repeating the best lit- 
erature, as it meets a natural want in satisfying their 
sense of rhythmic expression. They may not recall 
all this literature in later years, but it leaves behind it 
that subtle esthetic sense of “feeling for English.” 

The selections of the pieces which are to be memo- 
rized involves a very large and a very important ques- 
tion; namely, their ethical import; but that is a question 
aside from the purpose of this paper. There should be, 
then, for each grade, a certain number of poems which 
each pupil should memorize, and with such a degree of 
perfection that he could rise and repeat the poem or take 
pen and paper and transcribe it correctly as to spelling, 
punctuation, capitals, and form. In the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth years pupils should be given an opportunity 
to choose from a small collection the poems they would 
prefer to memorize. For instance, if six poems were 
required of each pupil in any of these years, twelve or 
fifteen poems might be given him to read and make his 
own selection from. The object of this plan is to pro- 
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vide for the child’s individuality of choice as influenced 
by his individuality of experience, and. by his individual. 
ity of emotional tone. 

But poems in themselves are not sufficient to develop, 
this “feeling for English.” Many of our courses of 
study furnish lists of poems that are to be memorized 
in the several grades, but I do not recall a course of 
study where excerpts of fine prose are required to be 
memorized. In the days of a generation ago this 
“ feeling for English ” was developed by those splendid 
selections of oratory which boys were required to mem- 
orize and speak at the rhetorical exercises then pericdi- 
cally held. We must not forget, in the multitude of 
newer things pressing upon our attention, all the good 
in the past. Hence, there should be provided in each 
grade a number of prose selections suited to the under- 
standing and capacity of the pupils, each a unit in itself, 
which pupils should memorize so as to be able to repeat 
these orally, or to transcribe them as has been recom- 
mended with reference to the poems. 


PRINCIPLES AND USAGES OF COMPOSITION. 


The third essential is, that the formularization of the 
principles and usages of English composition shall come 
to the pupil by easy inference after abundant exercise in 
the use of English, and not be forced upon him by defi- 
nitions, illustrated by a few formal examples. 

What is needed is ability to use English well, and not 
principally an acquaintance with its formal aspects. 

The regarding of the formularies of composition as 
the principal thing, and the inability to see the larger 
thing, the real thing, to which the formularistic state- 
ments must ever be secondary is where the cause of our 
failure in teaching English lies. 

Most text-books, official syllabi, and examinations 
emphasize the formal aspects of composition, instead 
of showing how they may be subordinated. The 
teacher is thus misled, and her attention directed to 
these things as the end of her teaching, and so she 
comes to rest in the opinion that the ability of her pupils 
to set forth these things in examination is the test and 
proof of her success in teaching. My objection, you 
will recognize, is not a new one. These formularistic 
statements and examples to illustrate them become ends 
and are pursued as ends, and thus the teaching of com- 
position becomes dry and barren of results. 

The fundamental requisite, then, from first to last, in 
the teaching of English composition in the elementary 
school is abundant, and continued expression of the 
pupil’s thought and feeling growing out of some activ- 
ity, some experience, some observation, some inter- 
course, some imaginative construction, on the part of 
the pupil. 

What is to be insisted on, therefore, is some positive 
underlying content in the pupil’s mind which he is led to 
express either in oral or in written language, and out 
of this expression all the formal aspects of composition 
are to issue. The formularies are not to be omitted. 
They do not, however, lead the way; they are not the 
important ends, but are subordinated to the real thing; 
the essential thing—something expressed. 

Upon this expression as a basis, we may teach the 
more obvious grammatical and rhetorical matters inci- 
dentally. In the lower grades many phases of capitali- 
zation and punctuation, the formation of plurals, pos- 
sessive cases, the forms of comparison, correct forms of 
verbs, etc., etc., may be taught, the teacher shaping the 
composition exercises so that sufficient opportunities 
shall arise to reveal to the pupil. the necessity for such 
knowledge, and also to give him sufficient practice in 
using it correctly. Dictation exercises may be em- 
ployed as one means of giving practice in correct forms, 
but each piece, so dictated, should be some composition 
exercise which the class as a whole has criticised, cor- 
rected, and amended. Each pupil has, then, some spe- 
cial interest in it. 

Letter writing, to be taken up toward the end of the 
third school year, will also afford another means toward 
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the accomplishment of the ends just mentioned. Here, 
however, care must be exercised, that there shall be 
content in the pupil’s mind before he is required to com- 
pose a letter. Business letters first, which are orders, 
then the replies to these; next may follow letters of in- 

uiry, of direction, of application, of information, etc., 
thus gradually enlarging the scope to letters of friend- 
ship, invitation, acknowledgment, etc. 

I have insisted in all composition work that there 
shall be content in the pupil’s mind when he is asked to 
compose; in other words, that bricks shall not be re- 
quired without straw. 

Fortunately, to-day, nature study and science work 
furnish something tangible and near at hand for the pu- 
pil to express; and so as much composition writing as 
possible should grow out of nature study and science 
work. Then there is also the history study which may 
be used to this end. 

While, however, the pupil easily finds something to 
say when required to write out his observations and 
knowledge gained from nature study or science work, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that even with a great 
Ul JUSIOYap Uleulel pynom oy ‘SurpIM Yons Jo Junowe 
skill and knowledge of certain important matters of 
English. 

By such writing, he learns to arrange his thoughts; to 
analyze out more fully his general ideas; he enlarges his 
vocabulary, and he acquires facility in setting forth his 
thought. 

But to lead the pupil thru this kind of composition to 
an appreciation of sequence and transition of thought 
as affected thru sentence construction, and to an appre- 
ciation of literary form and unity, would prove a most 
difficult undertaking; and to seek to accomplish this 
upon nature study and science composition would be to 
disregard mental economy. Mental economy points 
out a different plan. 

The appreciation of literary form and unity, ‘and of 
the various ways that language may be employed in se- 
curing sequence,, transition, and connection of thcught, 
is best attained by reading to pupils selections within 
their appreciation and understanding, and then calling 
for the reproduction of these sometimes, orally, but 
principally, in writing, especially in the higher grades. 
Such reproduction exercises should be given in the 
third school year and be continued in each succeeding 
year. There is, however, one danger to be guarded 
against in this, and that is a haphazard and unskilled 
choice of selections. Here pedagogical insight is most 
requisite. That so little use had been made of the repro- 
duction is due to the difficulty of finding proper selec- 
tions. Permit meto remark, however, that these may 
be found and in number and variety sufficient. 

The use of the written reproduction will afford excel- 
lent opportunity for the careful treatment of the para- 
graph; not with reference to a definitive, formal treat- 
ment of what the paragraph is, and the rules for the for- 
mation of paragraphs, but a knowledge of how to shape 
and constitute a paragraph in writing. 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 


The next essential is a knowledge of grammatical 
analysis of sentences—this leading to a knowledge of 
the parts of speech and the grammatical rules for their 
collccation. Good English may be acquired without-a 
knowledge of technical grammar, but there is no plan 
yet at hand to guide teachers in securing such a result; 
and were there one, a longer time would be needed. 
It would not be the way of economy in teaching. One 
who has a knowledge of the grammatical structure of 
language possesses many advantages over one who has 
not this knowledge, tho the latter may use English with 
a fair degree of correctness. I will not go into the edu- 
cational value of the study of grammar; that alone 
would entitle it to a place in the elementary school cur- 
riculum, even if it did not equip the pupil with knowl- 
edge directly available in the use of English. 
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The duty of grammatical analysis may well be begun 
in the sixth school year and carried on thru the seventh 
and eighth years. In this grammatical analysis, it is far 
better not to put into the pupil’s hands an elementary 
grammar, with sentences selected from all the four 
winds of literature and the remainder made to order— 
detached sentences which the pupil cannot relate to any 
piece of literature. Every sentence set before the pupil 
should be the expression of some thought he has before 
met in some literary production studied by him. Each 
sentence, then, relates to some whole which has stirred 
the pupil’s feelings and given him new ideas and new 
experiences, and he recognizes what thought in that 
whole and what shading of that thought the sentence 
set before him serves to express. Every sentence he 
deals with tends, therefore, to draw after it some fraction 
of the tide of feeling aroused by the study of the literary 
production. The detached sentence carries no such 
substrate with it. Herein is one way to interest; for in- 
terest, to my mind, is the pleasurable tone of the mind 
in the exercise of its activity. 

The first work in analysis might be based upon one 
of the selections for literary study in sixth-year classes. 
Sentences may be taken from this and some sentences 
adapted. It is not necessary to begin with such absurd- 
ly simple and unattractive sentences as, Bells ring, Dogs 
bark. The pupil can easily deal with sentences of some 
length, and can understand the office of a group of 
words amounting even to a clause, when used as a mod- 
ifier, as easily as beginning with modifiers of one word. 
In other words, he may be led as the principle of econ- 
omy would suggest, to deal with sentences of usual 
length, as to subject and predicate, to deal almost at 
once with the three forms in which the modifier occurs, 
as word, phrase, or clause, and in the same manner with 
the direct object; and so gradually extending the anal- 
ysis. The order is not the order of the text-books, but 


it is a pedagogical order. 


The method to be employed in unfolding this gram- 
matical knowledge is that of the skilful questioning of 
the living teacher. It is to be principally analytic, rather 
than descriptive. 


VARIETY OF EXPRESSIONS AND INCORRECT ENGLISH. 


Now, while the knowledge of ‘grammatical structure 
is growing, not upon detached sentences, but 
upon sentences taken from some literary whole 
that the pujils have studied, the rhetorical posi- 
tions of the elements of a sentence may be treated. 
These two things, then, grammatical structure and rhet- 
orical positions, may be closely interconnected and the 
one made to aid the other. Side by side with grammat- 
ical analysis may be taken up variety of expression; as, 
for instance, the transforming of an infinitive to a par- 
ticiple, a participle to a clause, replacing the active form 
by the passive, an imperative mood by the conditional, 
a clause by an infinitive, and so on—variety of sentence 
form may also be treated. All this is to find continued 
application in the composition exercises which go for- 
ward at the same time, making it all a living reality to 
the pupil. 

As soon as the pupil’s knowledge of the parts of 
speech and their modifications and relations will admit 
of it, I should bring him face to face with specimens of 
incorrect English to set right, giving the best reasons 
therefor that.may be adduced. I have no sympathy 
with the pseudo psychologists, who hold that a pupil 
should not see an incorrect form. They put, to my 
thinking, entirely too much faith in imitation both ways 
—imitation of right things and imitation of incorrect 
things. Of course I would not give him exaggerated 
specimens, but specimens of incorrect English he should 
deal with in this fashion. 

LITERATURE STUDY. 


The literature study in the seventh and eighth years 
upon such works as “Snowbound,” “Evangeline,” 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
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and “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” etc., may be close- 
ly interconnected with the composition writing, afford- 
ing excellent opportunity for a simple study of dic- 
tion. 


I have insisted in this paper upon the actual use of: 


English in writing, and a great deal of it, instead of 
study upon how English should be used, or how it may 
be used. Let me, in closing, add one qualification, and 
that is, that at no point shall the teaching be such as to 
develop a fatal facility to use words at the expansion 
of content of mind and definiteness of thought. 


(Paper read before the National Educational Association at 
Washington, D. C.) 
¥* 


On the Teaching of History. 
(Reports of two addresses before the N. E. A.:) 


I. ESSENTIALS OF HISTORY IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


W. F. Gordy, of Hartford, Conn., spoke on the es- 
sentialsofhistoryin grammar schools. 1he function of 
history, he said, was to explain human life; and it is 
from this point of view that history should be taught to 
the child. The feelings, the thoughts, the inclinations 
and motives of men, the forces that lie back of the mere 
sequence of events should be explained. 

The great aim of education is to reveal physical and 
human life to the individual, to the end that he may 
understand his relations to them, and especially his so- 
cial obligations to his fellow-men. History is a study 
of the human will, of which actions, deeds, events are 
but the expression. 

The development of thoro scholarship thru the ac- 
quisition of a considerable body of facts should not be a 
dominant motive in elementary schools. If the pupilac’ 
quires an interest in history, and learns how to read it in 
such a way as to appreciate its meaning, he has at his 
command the means of continuous self-education of far 
more value than any number of facts. 


2. HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


H. H. Seerley, principal of the Iowa state normal 
school at Cedar Falls, pointed out that the study of 
American history as a special branch came into our pub- 
lic schools during the decade preceding the Civil war. 
The purpose of the teachers was to instill an ardent 
patriotism in school boys: 

“A change has come,” continued Mr. Seerley; “a 
change which attempts to return to first principles, seek- 
ing patriotic citizenship and living enthusiasm as the 
true end, without forgetting the thoughtfulness and 
scholarship which is still thought to be possible by mak- 
ing this study a combination of civic, economic, soscio- 
logical, philosophic, and educational instruction. 

“With this has come a demand for a real history 
teacher. The mistake of modern educational effort,” 
he said in conclusion, “is to seek reform and recon- 
struction thru organization, detailed plans, and intelli- 
gent, critical supervision, where, after all, no reasonable 
nor satisfactory results are obtainable, except thru 
scholarship, skill, training, ability, and spirit in the 
teacher who stands before the class and does the actual 
work.” 

¥ 


The Educational Outlook. 


(Report of an address by State Supt. W. W. Stetson, 
of Maine, before the N. E. A.:) 


“We are provisional and cosmopolitan, sectional and 
patriotic, individualistic and homogeneous,” said Supt. 
Stetson. “Our provincialism is apparent to any one 
who studies persons gathered in any great national as- 
sembly. From one section come those who are con- 
scious of possessing the prestige of age and tested sys 
tems. They know the past, delight in its record, and 
give much time to reciting its stories. They place too 


high a valuation upon what we have, and overestimate 
its usefulness in doing the work of to-day.” 
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Supt. Stetson gave some attention to the character of 
training that is given children. ‘“ Parents have been 
putting too much of their vitality into their work and 
dissipations,” he said, “and are endowing their offspring 
but sparingly with this gift. The control of the children 
in the home has been slight, fitful, and unnatural. and 
hence the greater need of firm intelligence, which se- 
cures unhesitating obedience in the schools, and thus 
saves authority from being defied. The desire for strik- 
ing apparel, the ambition to be before the public, and 
the anxiety to be entertained have become so strong in 
many young people that they have lost all sane ideas 
they may have had of what life is. 

“ There have been too many centers around which the 
work of the school has been grouped,” continued the 
speaker. “We have too long misconceived the scope 
and purpose of the common school. We are evidently 
close to a day when we are to sober off, recover our san- 
ity, and realize that children are injured by being rushed 
thru things, and rushed from one thing to another. 
We have also been making the mistake of thinking 
that the average child can profit by the intricacies of 
the Hegelian philosophy, and the transcendental 
mysteries of the Herbartian pedagogy, during his 
grammar school course. 

“ We are seeking for teachers,” continued Supt. Stet- 
son, “ whose manners, tone, carriage, and speech are in 
harmony with those found in our cultured homes. We 
no longer desirea tyrant orlook fora czar. Weread of 
an age when it was the work of the scholar to study 
books. We are enduring the horrors incident to a 
furor about the study of things. School-room instruc- 
tion, as well as conception of life, is beginning to have 
perspective. We are beginning to realize that we 
are not educated until we can appreciate instinctively, 
and hence unconsciously.” 


? 
The Social Basis of Conscience. 


Reports of an address by Prof. Josiah Royce, of Har- 
vard university, before the N. E. A.: 

“A moral being forms thru several stages of evolu- 
tion. A child is taught by his elders how to behave. 
Society teaches us all our first principles of morality. 
On the higher levels of moral being the full-grown in- 
dividual gets an idea of what is right aside from what is 
merely taught him.” 

Prof. Royce reviewed many of the conceptions of 
things sacred and compared the course thru which the 
savage passes, in order to discover moral truths with 
the road traveled by a child for the same purpose. The 
savage, he said, is extremely religious in the sense of be- 
ing moved by a feeling of nearness to the next world, 
being surrounded by spirits. But this religion, he said, 
has no relation with what moral man would consider the 
true morality. 

The child repeats somewhat the processes of develop- 
ment which are seen in the growth of consciousness ina 
savagerace. Ofallrational possessions, the conscience 
is the least innate. It is the crowning of a higher life. 
The morality of the child, as of the savage, is a custom- 
ary morality. Many people believe that religious train- 
ing is the first importance in the development of a 
child’s conscience. In a general way, the speaker agreed 
with this view of the case; but the effect of religion on 
the conscience of the child, he thought, depended upon 
the child’s conception of religion. If the child’s religion 
is merely a fear of the anger to proceed from an unseen 
world, it is on the same plane of the “taboo” of the 
savage, and is far below the plane of conscience. 

The voice of conscience is not heard by all men; and 
some who have never heard it, he said, are very good 
citizens, in their lines, but they are such citizens be- 
cause they practice an imitative morality, and 
they are morally above the savage, not because of any 
higher light from within, but because the morality of 
the people surrounding them is above that of the tribe 
of the savage. 
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Present Day History. 








Gladstone and Bismarck. 


By the deaths of Gladstone and Bismarck,—the former May 
19, the latter July 30—the world loses what history will prob- 
ably call two of the three most prominent statesmen of our 
time, the third being either Pope Leo XIII. or Li Hung Chang. 
At any rate, Gladstone and Bismarck, more than any other two 
men of this century, have shaped the destinies of England and 
Germany. To estimate at the present time the real value of the 
services of each to his country and the world would be prema- 
ture. The perspective of time will settle their claims in the an- 
nals of history. 


Gladstone. 


William Ewart Gladstone was born in Liverpool, Dec. 29, 
1809. His ancestors for generations back had been dealers in 
grain. His father was a man of the shrewdest business ability, 
who accumulated wealth and gained distinction, in 1845, being 
made a baronet. Canning secured for him a seat in parliament, 
which he held for nine years. He was still a member when his 
distinguished son entered it, and witnessed some of his early 


successes there. 
EARLY LIFE, 


William Ewart was sent to Eton, and then to Oxford. Here 
he was graduated in 1831, with high honors. In college, he 
distinguished himself as a debater, and laid the foundation for 
that fund of eloquence, which was soon to be a largely contrib- 
uting factor in his success. He went to Oxford a Tory, and 
became more strongly entrenched in his belief during his stay 
there. Later, in looking back on those days, he said that the 


great defect in Oxford’s teaching was the setting of too small 
a value on “the imperishable and inestimable principles of 
human liberty.” As the man grew older, his faith in human 
nature strengthened. 


ENTRANCE INTO POLITICS. 


After leaving Oxford, young Gladstone took the course of 
most young men of his day, and went abroad. He was in 
Italy, when he received word from the earl of Lincoln to 
hurry home to take a seat in parliament as the representative 
of Newark. He was then twenty-two years of age, and un- 
known, save to a few public men, who constantly kept their 
eyes on the rising young men of the time. He ran for parlia- 
ment against a distinguished and popular lawyer, winning his 
seat because his constituents dared not oppose the will of the 
earl of Lincoln. Before he had been in parliament three years, 
Gladstone had held ‘the post of lord of the treasury, and also 
that of under secretary of state for the colonies. In 1838, he 
published his first work, advancing the opinion that one of the 
first duties of the state was to teach religion. This radical 
view made him unpopular in some quarters, and later he 
doubtless changed his opinions on the subject, for he dises- 
tablished the church of Ireland during his first ministry. In 
1842 he was Sir Robert Peel’s chief adviser in the readjustment 
of the tariff schedules and the repeal of the corn laws. Here 
again his opinions must have changed, for the reduction of 
import duties was hardly consistent with the protectionist 
views with which he entered parliament. He was no time- 
server, for he resigned from the Peel ministry, rather than 
submit to the increase proposed by Pzel in the endowments of 
the College of Maynooth. Such a policy was directly opposed 
to his published opinions. He re-entered the ministry later 
in the same year, 1845, as colonial secretary. He was an in- 
valuable aid in the passage of Peel’s great free-trade measure 
in the house of commons, his eloquence and power being ex- 
erted to the utmost. But this lost him his position and his 
seat in parliament, for the duke of Newcastle, formerly the earl 
of Lincoln, refused to sanction his re-election. The University 
of Oxford, however, honored him with an election, and kept 
him in his seat for eighteen years. 

An incident which happened in 1850 brought out the kindly 
and sympathetic nature of the man. He was in Naples, and 
merely out of curiosity, attended the trial of M. Poerio, who 
was sentenced to several years’ imprisonment and subjected to 
the worst of indignities and cruelties. He at once investigated 
the wrongs and cruelties done to the political prisoner; and in 
a famous letter to the earl of Aberdeen, exposed the whole 
system. Later, he advocated the independence of Italy. 


THE HEIGHT OF HIS CAREER. 


In 1852, the earl of Aberdeen formed a government, with 
Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer. This marks his 
transition from a Tory to a Liberal. The Aberdeen govern- 
ment soon fell, and Gladstone went into opposition to the 
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Palmerston ministry, which came to power. In 1857, Mr. 
Gladstone. made one of his famous speeches, condemning Sir 
John Bowring’s methods in China. This defeated Palmer- 
ston. Mr. Gladstone, however, accepted the post of chancel- 
lor of the exchequer under the second Palmerston ministry, 
and in 1860, concluded a treaty of commerce with France, 
which, while it lasted, was greatly beneficial to both countries. 
In the same year, he pushed thru the house of commons, 
against great opposition, a bill for the repeal of the paper duty, 
to facilitate the diffusion of knowledge. The bill was rejected by 
the lords; the next year, Gladstone witnessed his project car- 
ried thru to success. This was essentially a Liberal measure, 
and his constituency was once and for all time, Tory. Their 
relationships became strained, and Lancashire asked Mr. Glad- 
stone to stand as a Liberal candidate. This he then refused 
to do, but after he was reje¢ted by Oxford, in 1865, he accept- 
ed the seat of Lancashire. In 1868, he was rejected, and re- 
turned by Greenwich. He then became first lord of the treas- 
ury and prime minister, retaining his position until 1874, when 
Disraeli came to power. Some of the important events of his 
administration were, in 1869, the disestablishment of the Irish 
church; in 1870, the Irish land bill; and in 1871, the abolition, 
by the use of the royal prerogative, of the purchase of commis- 
sions in the army. In 1874, the election went against him, 
and he resigned. His public interest did not wane, however, 
and he denounced the Beaconsfield (Disraeli) ministry for its 
course in the war between Russia and Turkey, and its blind- 
ness to the Turkish atrocities. Public sentiment was so 
aroused that parliament was dissolved, a new election held in 
1880, and Mr. Gladstone once more made prime minister. 
Gladstone always denounced the weakness of Europe in deal- 
ing with Turkey, and his last public speech was a scathing ar- 
taignment of the Turk for the Armenian massacres of two 
years ago. He resigned his seat in parliament in 1894 and re- 
tired. His health gradually failed, until on May 19, 1808, he 
passed away, at the age of eighty-nine. He was buried in 
Westminister Abbey, as a tribute to his high qualities and dis- 
tinguished services. 


HIS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Undoubtedly, much of Gladstone’s power came from his 
masterly eloquence and the subtlety of his mind. He was a 
marvelous debater. He seemed to have that rare quality of 
being able to find good and sufficient reasons for anything 
that might be done; he could take either side of an argument 
and win. He had absolute control of his audience. One of his 
opponents said of him, after a speech, “ So long as he spoke, I 
was his disciple. If he had told me to go out and set the town 
on fire, I should have gone.” But behind this power was the 
sympathetic, large-hearted, keen, educated man; the man who 
loved justice, but tempered with mercy; who upheld the cause 
of the weak against the oppressor, no matter in what shape he 
came. Ireland, home rule, Bulgaria, Armenia, are words which 
call to mind only a few of the host of humane causes which 
received his most earnest efforts. In finance, his keen analyt- 
ical brain made him a master, and his tariff schedules, to many 
so dry, were infused with the element of human sympathy by 
the man who distributed the burdens among those who could 
bear them easiest, and who fought with all his might the tax- 
ation of whatever tended to promote thrift, intelligence, and 
righteousness. He often seemed inconsistent, and undoubt- 
edly was; but his mind changed as he gained new light, and he 
had the moral power to own it. 

Gladstone often has been called a politician. Perhaps he 
was; but he was dealing with politicians in the whirl of politi- 
cal life. And he had what few politicians have—high ideals 
of the destiny of man, based on firm convictions of the right 
and confidence in “the imperishable and inestimable principles 
of human liberty.” 


Bismarck. 


In Bismarck, we have a statesman of an entirely different 
order from Gladstone. The latter was dealing with the inter- 
nal affairs of a nation; the former, with the existence of groups 
of nations. ; 

Bismarck was born at Schoenhausen, April 1, 1815, educated 
at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin, and studied law. 
While at college, he distinguished himself by his aristocratic 
audacity. He insulted students and professors alike, fought 
scores of duels, usually without the least harm to himself, and 
led a rough, and some might say, a disgraceful life. He was 
an inveterate drinker and smoker, as well as an expert horse- 


‘man. His days in the class-room were few and far between; 


yet, in his room at night, he laid the foundation in the study 
of history for the wonderful work which was to be the supreme 
achievement of his life. 


HIS DIPLOMATIC CAREER. 


In 1847, he married, and thruout his life was a most devoted 
husband and father. The same year, he was elected to the 
united parliament of Frederick William IV. In 1851, he was 
sent to the diet of Frankfort, to bring about an alliance be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. The diet disgusted him by its 
diplomacy, and he did not hesitate to show it. Prussia had for 
years been snubbed by Austria; the growing national ambition 
in Bismarck’s mind was galled by the fact. He foresaw that 
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Austria and Prussia must, sooner or later, meet in a clash of 

arms, if Prussia were to become a world power. In 1859, he 
wrote to Baron Schleinitz, “I see in Prussia’s relations to the 
confederation an infirmity which, sooner or later, we must 
cure ‘ferro et igni.’” Here was the foundation of the name 
he earned later—“ the man of blood and iron.” He _ spent 
three years in St. Petersburg as ambassador, and in 1862 was 
made prime minister of King William, of Prussia, whom his 
efforts were to make Emperor William, of Germany. A pe- 
culiar situation confronted him. The king wanted money to 
increase the army, in view of the impending conflict. Parlia- 
men t would not give it to him. Bismarck took things into his 
own hands and raised the money. The army was equipped. 
This done, Bismarck turned his whole attention to the raising 
of a quarrel with Austria. This is how he succeeded: The 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein were on the borders of Den- 
mark, and to some extent, under its power. Yet, they were 
entitled in some cases to constitutions, and in others, to dynas- 
ties. But their sympathies and racial characteristics were Ger- 
man. The solution of the puzzle, said Lord Palmerston, but 
three men had ever understood—one of them died, one went 
crazy, and the third, himself, forgot the solution. The Danes 
wanted to unite the duchies to Denmark, ignoring their 
rights. The duchies rebelled. Bismarck determined to re- 
store order. Austria, jealous lest the result should be the 
strengthening of Prussia, determined on a joint occupation 
with Prussia. This was carried out, and the Danes defeated. 
Austria then wanted to get out, but dared not. The friction 
was constant between Austria and Prussia, and soon came, in 
1866, to the point of war. Bismarck was thoroly prepared. 
His diplomacy has disarmed interference from Prussia and 
England, and by lending an ear to Napoleon’s proposals for 
a Franco-Prussian alliance, he put off the growing hostility 
of France. He then concluded an alliance with Italy, the ene- 
my of Austria. Then Austria practically declared war. Bis- 
marck’s, preparations were at once evident. Armies were 
hurled at Austria in quick succession, and she was rapidly 
overcome. His wisdom then was needed more than _ ever. 
France was menacing. A second war then would not be wise. 
So Bismarck took only Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and a 
few smaller pieces of territory. Out of this he formed the 
North German Union. Then he laid his plans for the forma- 
tion of the German Empire. He made alliances with the 
smaller states, and secured the friendship of Russia. But Na- 
poleon menaced more every day. He thought that Prussia 
was gaining power too fast. Then came the announcement 
from Spain that Prince Leopold, a Prussian, and a member of 
the royal family, was to occupy her throne. This France could 
not stand, and she protested with such vehemence that Leo- 
pold withdrew. This nearly foiled Bismarck’s plan of war, 
and to force King William to his side, he resigned his posi- 
tion as chancellor. The king sent for him, notifying him that 
Napoleon wished King William to promise, in writing, never 
to push Leopold’s claims to the Spanish throne. The king, 
on Bismarck’s advice, refused to sign, and the whole matter 
nearly came to naught. But Bismarck twisted a telegram of 
the king’s so that it would appear that Napoleon’s envoy had 
been insulted, and sent the telegram to Paris. The French na- 
tion rose at once with the cry, “On to Berlin!” On the part 
of Prussia, the war was immensely popular. It was carried 
to a successful conclusion, and on Jan. 18, 1871, the German 
Empire was proclaimed, and on June 16, the German troops 
made a triumphal entry into Berlin. ‘The man of blood 
and iron” had achieved the goal he had worked for, and Ger- 
man unity was a fact. Bismarck was master of Europe. He 
formed the Triple Alliance with Austria and Italy, and forced 
France to pay $1,000,000,000 indemnity. 


LATER LIFE. 


Here the great achievements of the iron chancellor end. In 
domestic affairs he was not a success. He fought the Roman 
Catholic church with money and laws; he expelled the Jesuits, 
banished officials, withdrew the German ambassador to Vati- 
can, cut off the pay of rebellious clergymen, and many similar 
acts; but he retraced all later, and yielded to the church. He 
then fought with the social Democrats, but could not stay the 
rising tide. In 1888, the emperor died. It was a great blow to 
Bismarck, the man who made him emperor, and who loved 
him like a brother. After a few weeks of Frederick, the pres- 
ent Emperor William II. ascended the throne. Two years 
later, he dispensed with the services of Bismarck. It was in- 
evitable, from the nature of the two men, Bismarck would 
not relinquish his authority, and William II. determined that 
he must. He left Berlin, and retired to Friedrichsruh. He 
criticised the young emperor and his arrogance. William re- 
taliated in various ways. When Bismarck was eighty-two, 
however, a reconciliation was brought about, and several 
months ago, William visited him at his home. For nearly a 
year, Bismarck’s health had been failing, tho his wonderful 
constitution kept him in cheerful spirits to the last. When it 
came to dying, the man who had loved and made the first Em- 
peror William, and who had been deposed from his great 
power by the second, turned in thought away from the alle- 
"comes to the present ruler, back to his deyotion to the 
ormer, and directed that the epitaph on his grave simply 
should be “A faithful servant of Emperor William I.” 
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Cetter's. 


“© Marmion ” in the Seventh Grade. 


With me, “ Marmion” has long been a favorite introduc- 
tory work for higher work in literature, in teaching classes 
composed of boys and girls.who were completing their seventh 
year of school work, preparatory to entering the high school, 
I have found that the study of literature is one which requires 
most careful attention, for the reason, that in no subject, 
in my opinion, will you find the average class in most public 
schools so unevenly graded. One boy eagerly devours “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe” or “Tom Brown’s School Days,” while another 
boy, who is not even the equal of the former in mathematical 
ability, is poring over Irving’s “ Sketch-Book,” Coleridge’s 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” or one of Macaulay’s essays. 
One girl will be delighted with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “Lit- 
tle Women,” while another in the same class will be enchanted 
with “The Mill on the Floss” or “ A Woman’s Reason.” In 
this subject, more than in any other, with the possible excep- 
tion of drawing, you will find the greatest extremes. “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” will be the favorite of some scholars, while 
others are enjoying “The Little Minister.” It therefore be- 
hooves the teacher who would instill a love for good reading 
in those under his charge, to be most careful in the selection 
of the literary diet of his charges. 

“ Marmion” has the special advantage, that since because of 
its length, in most courses we shall be compelled to cut some 
of the cantos, the more advanced students can be encouraged 
to read the complete poem, while the ones whom we need to 
coax along, and, as Goldsmith expressed it, “ gently lead the 
way,” are interested in one or more of the cantos. The sixth, 
which is especially to be recommended, should at least be read 
by all. One of the principles of education which we should 
never forget, declares that a good model is always necessary. 
In this, my selection is surely up to the standard. Macaulay, 
who was often so pitiless in his criticism, remarked in one of 
his essays that “Marmion” is one of the best descriptive poems 
in our language. If the poem measured thus fully up to the 
standard of one who was himself a master of style, we may be 
sure we shall not go far astray, in recommending it to our pu- 
pils. 

A further reason why I advocate the poem is because it be- 
comes an equal favorite with girls, as well as with boys. At 
first thought, and to those who have not read the poem with 
classes composed of both sexes, the thought may be that be- 
cause of its stirring action, the girls will not like it to the same 
extent as the boys. It will, however, be found, I believe, that 
because of the important parts played by Constance de Beverly 
and Clara de Clere, culminating in the sad death of the former, 
and the happy marriage of the latter to her true lover, De Wil- 
ton, the girls become quite fond of the story. We have also 
the scene between the dying Marmion and the forgiving Clara 
when the English knight, in his last agonies, begs for one cup 
of water, to slake his dying thirst, and Scott interpolates his 
famous quotation: 








O, Woman, in our hours ot ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
, . . A ministering angel thou ! 

This scene is one of many that may be mentioned, to show 
that the girls’ interest may be sustained, as well as that of the 
boys. This fact is, to my mind, one of the poems’ special 
merits. In contradistinction to this merit, I believe that such 
a poem as the “ Ballad of the Revenge,” by Tennyson, has so 
much of slaughter and warlike action that it would appear that 
the girls would be far less interested in it than the boys. 

To carry out the modern idea of correlation, we have a 
splendid description of the days of chivalry, and many histori- 
cal references which will doubtless encourage the students to 
consult carefully the actual facts in English and Scotish his- 
tory, which the author has so cleverly woven with picturesque 
fancy, that the interest is well sustained throughout. The ge- 
ography of southern Scotland and of northern England may 
be described, and to fully understand the beginning of the bor- 
der troubles, reference should be made to the history and ge- 
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ography of France. These references, and also allusions and 
rhetorical figures of any kind, should not be entered into with 
too great detail. 

One further advantage: Scott tells his story with the vivid- 
ness of an eye witness, and his pictures have such real life that 
we are carried back nearly six hundred years, and with him we 
tread the moors of Scotland. We see Constance committing 
the forgery. At dead of night, when Marmion rises to seek 
the charmed ring, we see the elfin knight he fain would con- 
quer. The clang of the drawbridge, over which the trusty steed 
of Marmion safely lets him escape from the anger of the 
haughty Douglas, has a real significance, and the battle scene, 
with “ Charge, Chester; Charge! On, Stanley; on!” has been 
so often declaimed that the words are almost threadbare. 

I shall make but a brief reference to the constant appeal 
. which Scott makes to sentiment and the ethical emotions, and 
to the all-pervading patriotism which alike inspires the Scot 
and the Briton. These characterize the poem, and are decided 
advantages, though they also may be claimed as the merits of 
many other works by other authors. 

If the full poem be attempted, its division into cantos, which 
are usually still further sub-divided, is very helpful. The 
change in the meter is also an advantage, and is very restful 
to the eye and the ear. It also helps in the mere reading or 
declamation of the poem. 

I wish to refer to another pedagogic principle; that 
which modern pedagogy so strongly emphasizes; namely, the 
importance of the objective basis. We cannot, it is true, carry 
this out to a full extent, though a sight of the Scottish heather 
will stir most boys to heights of enthusiasm. Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem is, however, essentially an objective one. We see and 
hear real persons. The banners of the combatting hosts are 
ever streaming before us! The arrows fly in the air! Lance 
strikes against helmet! We can hear the shouts of “ Victory ”! 
The border slogans of the Clans rend the sky! All is made 
active and objective—and to me, the chief charm of the work, 
especially for seventh-year pupils, is that the merely subjective 
details are so carefully kept in the background. 

When the poem has been completed, the pupils ask, ‘“‘ What 
else did the author write?” This is the teacher’s golden opportu- 
nity. Now we can advise their self-directing energies to higher 
literary work. The girls who are naturally in favor of poctry 
will be advised to read “The Lady of the Lake” or “The 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel.”” The boys who can be directed to 
read “ Ivanhoe,” and to them the return of Richard Coeur de 
Lion from the Holy Land, will give a new life to the history 
of the Crusades. “ Quentin Durward” will attract both sexes, 
and give such an added charm to the times of Queen Bess that 
the scholars will instinctively be drawn to the Bard of Avon, 
the central literary figure of the Elizabethan era, and they will 
then have unfolded to their delighted gaze the inexhaustible 
wealth of Shakespeare. 

In support of the above plea for the importance of introduc- 
ing our scholars to an earlier acquaintance with the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, let me close by quoting the following from 
an address which Dr. Wm. T. Harris delivered before the Na- 
tional Educational Association at the last meeting, held in Mil- 
waukee, 1897: ‘“ What a large family of men and women, 
heroes and cowards, learned and simple, Walter Scott has 
motived in his poems and novels. It is a liberal education to 
be familiar with his works. Once a taste is formed for a work 
of the great author, a culture is begun that will go on through- 
out life.” 

Edward W. Stitt, Pd.M., Principal P. S. No. 89, N. Y. City 


Kindness in Sparrows. 


Several yearsvago I had the opportunity of watching the do- 
ings of some sparrows who had built their nests under the 
toof of my house. One morning one of the sparrows fell 
over the side of the nest, and broke its wing. Several other 
sparrows came at once to see what was the matter, and seemed 
to be considering what could be done. At last two of them 
flew away, and soon returned with a small twig. This they 
placed underneath the wounded bird’s wing, and, taking hold 
of each end of the twig in their bills, bore their unfortunate 
companion in safety to its nest. 
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Schoolmaster and Bull-Fighter. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

‘*Don Pedro Pablo Gil, the schoolmaster at Lorca, died ina 
hospital because for years his salary had been detained from him; 
he diedin utter misery. Andthe schockisnater at Coy—in the same 
municipal district, Lorca—had the misfortune to see his poor wife 
die of hunger. A few months ago he found himself compelled 
to walk to Murcia, the chief town of the province, thirty-nine miles 
from his home, where he might beg, etc., etc.” 

Such was the information recently telegraphed from Lorca 
to the daily newspapers of Madrid. The town of Lorca now 
owes to its thirty-five school teachers the trivial sum of 75,000 
duros; that is, it owes to each of them from $2,000 to $2,500. 
Since the first of July, 1897, these poor creatures, whom cir- 
cumstance has consigned to hunger, have received only three 
months of their salaries. They could easily live on that, it 
must be admitted, if they had the income of a bull-fighter, or 
the pension of one of those ministers, the duration of whose 
functions never exceeds twenty-four hours; but in that district, 
as elsewhere in Spain, a teacher usually receives $100; and those 
teachers who receive $250 are rare indeed. The aggregate of 
unpaid salaries now due to the teachers of the public schools 
is millions of dollars; and in the whole Spanish kingdom there 
are only a few provinces which have satisfied entirely their ob- 
ligations to the schoolmasters. In this respect, matters are 
very much worse in sunny Andalusia than in all the other 
provinces of Spain taken together. In that province, there are 
villages and hamlets whose schools were closed many years 
ago, because the teachers either became incompetent from 
hunger or, not relishing the prospect of such an extremity, 
sought employment elsewhere; but this is very. difficult to find. 

This state of affairs need astonish no one, for the prepar- 

ation of teachers for the public schools is ludicrously defec- 
tive. Certainly there are teachers’ seminaries in Spain, but 
schools for teachers; and the young people there who dedicate 
these cannot be compared even remotely with the American 
themselves to the profession of teaching are only very seldom 
in a position to afford the luxury of a seminarial curriculum. 
Usually, they educate themselves with the aid of information 
given them gratuitously by the younger students of the high 
schools, the older students refusing to give any instruction 
to the aspirant to a teachership in the public schools, because 
he cannot pay more than five cents for a lesson. It may be re- 
marked at this point that in Spain, a boy with the exercise of 
ordinary diligence can enter a university at 14,and be graduated 
not later than his nineteenth year. Of the physicians gradu- 
ated at eighteen it may very pertinently be asked, “ Have they 
ever spared their man?” 

It is a palpable truth that the teachers of the Spanish public 
schools come from the lowest ranks of the people. Who, of 
any evident importance, could think of devoting. himself to a 
profession, the only real emolument of which is constant hun- 
ger? When it is asked if there is any phase of ignorance with 
which they may not be charged, the question is not extravagant. 
The ignornace of the typical Spanish village schoolmaster 
would infallibly provoke a smile of derision from any alert, 
ambitious American child in the lowest primary grade. 

That these schoolmasters are the most contemptible syco- 
phants of the priests, and seek to surpass a Torquemada in re- 
ligious fanaticism, that they permit themselves te be used and 
abused as the most docile tools of the caiques (the supreme 
masters of the rural communities), and lend themselves to the 
most infamous trickery, especially when elections occur, is 
only the inevitable consequence of their origin and their social 
position. This latter is very low, indeed; a skilful workman 
who can rely on the service of his hands is much more valued 
and esteemed by Spanish society than a schoolmaster, who is 
only too often deemed worthless. Years ago the writer met 
a schoolmaster who worked as a swineherd during the day, and 
in the evening taught the young scapegraces of the farmer who 
employed him the arts of writing and reading. Many a school- 
master, to whom a school board owes hundreds of dollars, 
wanders from one cortajo (country house) to another, offering 
his knowledge for a meal, a pair of old shoes, or any other 
thing of which he has most urgent need; not only is this true, 
but it is equally true that, not very long ago, in the province 
of Malaga, permission was given to certain teachers to beg 
publicly. This statement seems monstrous, but it is valid. 
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In the towns and in the cities of Spain the position of the 
teacher is, naturally, much better, though it cannot be denied 
that even here the ignorance of the people would astound 
Americans, as a large percentage of the people receive abso- 
lutely no scholastic education at any time in their lives. If 
the daily newspapers of Madrid are to be believed, the number 
of illiterates of Spain represents approximately seventy per 
cent. of its whole population. Whether the census completed 
last January will show a better result remains to be seen. 

There is no need, consequently, of any wonder at the fact 
that the number of crimes committed is simply frightful; all 
the penitentiaries are overfilled; the newspapers give extended 
reports daily of new murders, the details of which make even 
the robust nerves shudder; during the last eight or ten months 
large numbers of persons have been sentenced to death, and 
the executioners prosper accordingly. 


THE BULL-FIGHTER. 


If the situation of the schoolmaster is thoroughly miserable, 
the career and environment of the bull-fighter, who, like the 
former, comes, with few exceptions, from the dregs of the 
people, are splendid. This was made evident recently by the 
events connected with the death of the celebrated bull-fighter 
Frascuelo. 

Although Frascuelo retired nine years ago from his profes- 
sion with a fortune of hundreds of thousands of dollars, he was 
still the idol of all Spaniards. The daily reports which the 
newspapers gave of his last illness were usually a column in 
length; his residence was constantly besieged by his admirers; 
the queen regent, born an Austrian grand duchess, sought and 
obtained daily information about the condition of the dying 
torero; the Infanta Isabel paid him the same attention, and for 
their expression of sympathy, these ladies won the gratitude 
of the whole Spanish population, and were greeted with words 
of praise by the daily press. 

Finally, the death of the idol of the Spaniards, the great 
Frascuelo, or Frascuelo the Great, occurred. Everywhere in 
his native land men, women, and children discussed this mo- 
mentous event, which, in the opinion of his staunch admirers, 
shook the whole world. The disastrous trouble in Cuba, the 
threatening clouds of war with the United States, and the 
hopeless entanglement of the Spanish finances seemed to have 
been utterly forgotten, or to have been wholly obscured by his 
demise. The daily press spoke of him in long editorial arti- 
cles, and an elaborate biography, and published numerous 
photographs of the hero; the illustrated periodicals rivaled one 
another in the elegance of the illustrations with which they 
sought to honor him; and of the publications there was not 
one that did not devote several pages to the man and his ca- 
reer. The best authors of Spain did not hesitate to prepare 
eulogies on the idol of the nation. 

And then the funeral! From near and far, from all corners 
of Spain, thousands and thousands streamed to Madrid, to 
honor the Great, the Unique Frascuelo. In a hearse drawn by 
eight horses, the most elegant the chief city of the land could 
afford, the earthly remains of the bull-fighter were borne to 
their last rest. Numerous carriages, filled with enormous 
wreaths, followed the hearse, and these were followed by an 
almost interminable chain of carriages, containing his mourn- 
ing admirers, and behind these were thousands, who walked 
in the cortége, which, in its procession through the city to the 
cemetery, passed over a most circuitous route. A stranger 
would have declared that it was the funeral of a king! Even 
the queen regent and her splendid escort had taken a position 
from which to view this spectacle; and for this further expres- 
sion of her interest in their idol, the people praised her with 
ardor. The funeral of King Alfonso XII., and that of the 
statesman Canovas del Castillo, who was smitten to death by 
the infamous hand of a murderer, were not more gorgeous, 
with the difference that the splendor of these two funerals was 
derived from the large number of regiments in gala uniform, 
while that of Frascuelo lay in the enormous multitude that 
followed his remains. The bones of the bull-fighter now rest 
in a magnificent mausoleum; to his family he bequeathed a 
fortune of $175,000, and for him a nation mourns. 

Only a few, a very few, newspapers had the courage to crit- 
icise with a sense of shame this unprecedented glorification’ of 
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the bull-fighter; their deprecation was moderate, indeed; other- 
wise, they would have exposed themselves to the inexorable 
rage of the people. They may shamelessly vilify recognized 
statesmen, insult the king, slander the queen in the most im- 
pudent manner, prophesy the ruin of Spain, blaspheme even 
God in heaven, and be sure of pardon from the sovereign peo- 
ple; but let them publish one word of rigidly adverse criticism 
of the popular stupendous eulogy of the bull-fighter and they 
will not need to give the people a second incentive to those 
under whose control they are published. 

A bull-fighter is simply greater than the greatest statesman, 
than the king, than the queen, than the welfare of the nation, 
than religion; he is precisely all and everything; he is mani- 
festly the “honor of the nation,’’ and woe to him who dares 
to doubt this fact! Tedesco. 





Note-Books 


A pupil should be early accustomed to use a note-book; for 
one purpose they are very useful, and that is to enter things 
to be looked up. I had to-day, for example, the map of Africa 
before the pupils; the Island of St. Helena was named. For 
what is this island noted? was asked. “Put St. Helena under 
things to be looked up,” I said. In a few days there will be 
an overhauling of note-books, and among the subjects dis- 
cussed this island will come up. I make it a special point not 
to tell them, but I do refer them to books for information, such 
as cyclopedias and works of reference. 

I ask this question: What name have you heard, of which 
you know nothing, or, at any rate, very little? Several are 
given, as Ivanhoe, Daudet, Zola, Nero, Alcibiades, Peter the 
Great, Goldsmith, etc. These go into the note-books. Some- 
times I assign these as subjects for the older pupils, and essays 
are written and read. In this way, quite a broad foundation is 
laid; the pupils learn numerous things not put in the school 
course. 

For one page, let them put down the books they have read, 
the title, and author; on another page, the books they are to 
read. For older pupils, I have been accustomed to classify 
these under history, biography, etc. In a school, under one 
teacher for several years, the pupils should become acquainted 
with a good many authors. 

The older pupils will have a page to copy short extracts from 
Shakespeare and other noted authors. The note-book, for 
those in the Third Reader, may be a small one; for those in 
the Fourth, it may become quite a good-sized volume. 
Scholars learn to love their note-books after. a time. I make 
a distinction between the memorandum-book and the note- 
book to be used in taking notes of lessons in high schools; 
the latter is quickly used up and thrown aside; the former may 
last the entire school life. 

The teacher will find it best for him to have a note-book 
also; I have kept one many years; it is a large book of 300 
pages. It has extracts, queer queries, problems, and sugges- 
tions. On turning this over, I am often surprised to see some- 
thing that I might have had to hunt among books for hours 
to find. Alpha. 





Nature Study and Nature’s Right. 


There is another study which should go hand in hand with 
nature work. nature’s rights; people's rights. Too many little 
feet are learning to trespass; too many little hands are learning 
to steal, for that is what it really is. Children are young and 
thoughtless and love flowers. But does loving and wishing for 
things which are not ours make it right to take them? If the 


teacher can develop the love of nature, can she not develop the 
sense of honor also? Cannot the moral growth and the mental 
growth of the child develop together? 

To love nature is not to ruthlessly rob her of her treasures. 
Therefore in collecting for the school-room teach the children to 
use thought and care in breaking the tender branches. They 
should remember that each flower on the fruit tree will in time 
become fruit. Mother Nature has taken time and loving care to 
bring forth the leaves and flowers. The different parts of the 
flowers may be studied without sacrificing many blossoms. 

And the birds, why rob them of nests or eggs? Many ways 
can be found for studying nests, eggs, and birds, without caus- 
ing suffering. Nature and science study, taught by the thought- 
less teacher, can do much harm. A. G. Bullock. 
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We suggest to the managers of the N. E. A. that 
they pursue the system of registry employed at the 
National Cli.b meeting at Denver. The name of every 
woman in attendance at the convention was, two min- 
utes after registration, promptly accessible. The 
card system in service at libraries was made use of. 
The third day of the convention the credential com- 
mittee distributed its report, with the name of every 
club represented, and every delegate and member of a 
standing committee. 





The School Journal steadfastly maintains that all 
professional examinations should be conducted under 


the auspices of a professional body by competent pro- * 


fessional examiners. New York city has made the 
mistake of giving the civil service board power which 
means practically the selection of some of the highest 
officers in the school department. Thus, absurd as it 
may sound, it is true that to this board has been en- 
trusted the choice of examiners whose duty it is to de- 
termine the fitness of persons desiring to teach in the 
public schools. In other words, the civil service 
board virtually controls the examination of teachers 
in the metropolis. 


It is not our object to discuss here the questions 
submitted to the applicants for examinerships ; we 
leave this for next week. The inefficiency of the 
civil service board has been sufficiently demonstrated 
by the manner in which the latter examination was 
handled. Firstly, it was postponed several times and 
finally took place August 1 and 3. Next the reading 
of the papers was delayed, and besides the chief ex- 
aminer refused point blank to give Supt. Maxwell any 
satisfaction as to the date on which the completion of 
the eligible list might be expected. At the time of 
this writing it is still doubtful when the latter list will 
be made public. To anyone at all acquainted with 
school affairs, it is evident that this dilatoriness blocks 
the progress of all work. No teachers can be exam- 
ined until the examiners have been appointed. To 
the candidates for examinership it means troublesome 
suspense. The institutions with which they are con- 
nected are left in doubt as to whether their services 
will be retained another year. Forall the annoyances 
involved in this state of uncertainty, the civil service 
board is directly responsible and has thereby proved 
its incompetency, at least as far as school matters are 
concerned. 





Should a pupil taking a classical course in a high 
school be given manual training? This question 
comes to us from a mother whose daughter is desirous 
of fitting for college in the shortest time possible. We 
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think we must advise this anxious mother, that it will 
be a fortune for her daughter, from an educational 
point of view, to have a training of the hand in addi- 
tion to the drill in a dead language. Without manual 
training some important areas of the brain receive no 
development and are useless. It has been often said 
by teachers of manual training, that pupils supposed 
to have mental ability in the classics reveal mental 
weakness when set to doing something—an inability 
to think and reason on simple matters—such as the 
sawing off of two boards of the same length. Their 
ability in the classics was not a sound ability; they 
needed to know matter and its Jaws. 


The Attendance at the N. E. A. 


The number of active and associate members enrolled at 
the meeting of the National Educational Association in Wash- 
ington, July 7 to 12, was 9,384. Of these, 5,203 came from the 
North Central states, 1,772, from the South Central States, and 
1,358, from the South Atlantic states. Of the various states, 
Ohio led in number, with 1,213. Illinois was a close second, 
with 1,181, Missouri being next, with 762. Indiana sent 534, 
Pennsylvania, 507, Kentucky, 393, District of Columbia, 374, 
‘and New York, 347. Illinois had the largest number of active 
members present—96. Idaho and Nevada were the only states 
not represented. Canada sent seven representatives, Mexico 
one, and the Argentine, one. 





State Superintendents’ Salaries. 


The salaries of some of the state superintendents of public 
instruction are as follows: New York, $5,000; Illinois, $3,500; 
Pennsylvania, $4,000; New Jersey, Missouri. Rhode Island, 
and Colorado, $3,000; Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Texas, Washington, New Hampshire, and New Mexico, 
$2,500; Nevada, $2,400; Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, Cal- 
.-ifornia, Florida, Kansas, Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming, and 
North Carolina, $2,000; South Carolina, $1,900; Oregon and 
Arkansas, $1,800; West Virginia, and Idaho, $1,500; Wiscon- 
sin, $1,200; Michigan, $1,000; and the Indian Territory, $600. 





Teachers’ Contracts. 


Boston, Mass.—The New England Association of School 
Superintendents has bound itself collectively and individually 
to the following report of its committee on teachers’ contracts: 


(1) That no attempt should be made by superintendents, or 
those in charge of school affairs, to induce teachers to leave 
their positions immediately before the beginning of the fall 
term or during the first and the last month of the school year. 

(2) That no attempt should be made to induce teachers to 
leave their positions, except after notice of four weeks. 

(3) That no teacher should be considered an available can- 
didate for a new position until he shall have served at least 
one year at his present position, unless he has made it a con- 
dition of acceptance that he may leave at any time after proper 
notice. 

(4) That teachers should be mindful of the interests of the 
schools in which they teach, and be unwilling to leave their po- 
sitions unless released by those who have employed them. 

(5) That teachers should be unwilling to leave positions 
wherein they have not served at least one year, unless they 
have made it a condition of acceptance that they may leave 
at any time after proper notice. 

(6) That it is the duty of school authorities, after notice of 
four weeks, to release teachers who can materially better them- 
selves, unless there are unusual circumstances making such 
a change exceptionally injurious to the schools. 

(7) That we deprecate any contract with teachers which is 
made mainly for the benefit of district, town, or city, whereby 
school authorities seek to obligate teachers to a greater degree 
than they obligate themselves. 
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Harvard’s Education Courses. 


Harvard university will continue this year the courses in 
pedagogy which have been so successful in the past. They 
are in charge of Prof. H. P. Hanus, with Mr. Locke as assistant. 
The aim of the courses is threefold—to discuss education as an 
important function of society; to offer to university students 
the necessary professional training for teaching, and to teach- 
ers, professional inspiration and guidance; and to offer to uni- 
versity men with teaching experience, and all other teachers, 
professional training for future usefulness as principals and 
superintendents. The courses cover the history of education, 
an introduction of educational theory, the organization and 
management of public schools, academies, and city school 
systems, methods of teaching elementary and secondary school 
subjects, and a pedagogical seminary for higher subjects. 


Some Important New Rules. 


Manchester, N. H.—The board of education has made a 
number of important changes in the school rules. The teach- 
ers are forbidden to have private pupils or to keep what may 
appear to be private schools. Heretofore, they have been al- 
lowed to teach two hours after school. It is claimed that this 
privilege has been abused, some of the teachers even using 
their class-rooms for private teaching, while the city paid the 
extra expense of light and heat. 

Another important change is in the rule relating to corporal 
punishment. It was found that under the old rule abuses ex- 
isted, teachers constantly sending pupils to the principal, that 
he might inflict the punishment, instead of inflicting it them- 
selves, as the rule required. The rule now provides that cor- 
poral punishment may be administered only when milder 
measures fail to secure obedience, and then by the teacher in 
charge of the refractory pupil, unless the latter makes too 
much resistance. Upon the infliction of the punishment, the 
teacher shall make a record of the offender, the method and 
extent of the punishment, and the date, reporting the same at 
once to the superintendent. No such punishment shall be ad- 
ministered during a school session. 


Good Results in Texas. 


Austin, Tex.—State Supt. Carlisle, in reviewing the work 
accomplished in the state schools, recently brought out the 
fact that the available state school fund has been increased by 


at least $450,000 a year from the increase in state school taxes, 
and also that the sum of $600,000 a year has been saved by 
abolishing the system of using state and county funds for the 
purchase of maps, charts, and other appliances, and that at 
least $450,000 has been saved by requiring the school census 
to be honestly taken. 

In the last four years a deficiency of $650,000 against the 
fund has been wiped out, the ap portionment has been raised 
from $3.50 to $4.50, and a full six months’ term assured, under 
State auspices. _ 
>] ri 


Boston’s Large Increase. 


Boston, Mass.—Supt. Seaver’s annual report, recently sub- 
mitted to the school committee, shows a great increase in 
school attendance in the last five years, the total membership 
rising from 65,000 to 75,000. Supt. Seaver estimates the ar- 
rearage in school accommodations at $1,000,000. He says that 
for 1899 $1,500,000 will be needed for school expenses, exclu- 
sive for a site and building for the normal school. 

The superintendent strongly urges his plan for the retire- 
ment of teachers on reduced pay. Inasmuch as a pension sys- 
tem does not seem possible under the law, he proposes that re- 
tired teachers render such service as they can to the schools. 
The teachers taking their place would ‘receive the minimum 
salary. If the retired teachers had continued, they would have 
received the maximum salary. Supt. Seaver proposes to pay 
the difference between the maximum and minimum to the re- 
tired teachers. This would give the city a force of supernu- 
merary teachers, which is much needed. 


Nature Study in 132. 


Public school No. 132, 182nd street and Wadsworth avenue, 
has grown so rapidly that the board of education intends to 
transfer it to a new building, which will soon be erected on 
183d street. Four years ago, this school was in the country; 
but the city has grown rapidly in that direction, until now 
there are rows of houses all about it. There is a fine chance 
for nature study in the locality, for the children can find, in 
the fields, near by, flowers, crickets, grasshoppers, and toads. 
The principal, Miss J. G. Hill, has taken advantage of these 
opportunities, and nature study is much enjoyed in the school. 
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South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 


Harris Springs, S. C.—The South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association met in this nearly ideal spot July 1. The conven- 
tion was called to order in the evening by Supt. W. H. Hand, 
of the Chester schools, and Col. J. H. Wharton delivered a 
graceful speech of welcome. Pres. Hartzog, of Clemson col- 
lege, responded. He urged that the state spend more money 
cn its schools, and try to lower its percentage of illiteracy. 

Prof. Brown, of Converse college, president of the associa- 
tion, was then introduced, and read a paper on secondary 
schools. He said that the school system needed much revis- 
ion. Primary schools, exactly uniform in courses, salaries, 
etc., should be located at convenient distances, and should do 
purely elementary work. High schools should be centrally 
located in the towns. 

Rev. J. B. Game, of the Cokesbury school, spoke on “ The 
College Preparatory School.” He held that it had a distinct 
place, as graded schools did not prepare for college, and the 
student should be thoroughly prepared. 

All the sessions of the convention were well attended, and 
much enthusiasm was shown. About three hundred teachers 


were present. 


Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


Belleville, I!l.—The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
held an enthusiastic convention, beginning June 30. One of 
the features of the convention was an address delivered by 
former vice-president of the United States, Adlai Stevenson. 
He was introduced by the Hon. J. Nick Perrin. Mr. Steven- 
son compared the French and English governments with our 
own, and showed the points of superiority in our favor. His 
address was filled with historical allusions, and showed much 
clear thought and historical research. About 450 teachers 
were present at the convention. 





Washington State Teachers’ Association. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The closing session of the State Teachers’ 
Association was held July 1. Olympia was selected as the 
place of meeting for next year. The committee on legislation 
reported that the compulsory term of education should be ex- 
tended from three to six months; that the legislature should 
appropriate for education the full sum allowed by statute, 
$2,500, in excess of the superintendent’s salary; and that state 
text-books should be selected because of pedagogical value, 
rather than because of cheapness. The committee on insti- 
tutes reported that institutes be held annually in each county 
or combination of counties; that the state be districted by the 
county superintendents, not less than ten counties to a dis- 
trict, each to hold sessions that may occur consecutively; that 
the county superintendents prepare a two-years’ syllabus of 
work; and that in counties having less than forty school dis- 
tricts, the commissioners set apart $100 annually, and in all 
other counties $200 annually for an institute fund. 





Georgia State Teachers’ Association. 


Indian Spring, Ga.—The State Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, which closed July 2, was the most interesting and profit- 
able session in its history. Nearly 500. teachers and visitors 
were in attendance. Atlanta sent a party of fifty. 

The most interesting address of Friday’s session, and one 
of the most interesting of the whole convention, was given by 
Miss Mamie L. Pitts, of Atlanta, on “ The Question as to Lit- 
erature in a State Course of Study for the Common Schools.” 
She showed that it was as much the duty of the teacher to 
teach children what to read as how to read. She urged that 
mythological tales or interesting biographies be introduced 
to the children along with more solid matter, that their inter- 
est might be kept fresh. She mentioned well-known cases 
where the minds of famous men had been opened to new life 
by the reading of a good book. She pleaded that the children 
might be introduced to the ennobling companionship of the 
great thinkers of the world before being set adrift to make 
themselves men and women of our nation. 


The Journal is growing better every year. I have had mine 
durably bound for a number of years. These bound volumes 
constitute a most valuable pedagogical library. 

Supt. Henry G. Williams. 
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The Schools of Hawaii. 


There are two classes of schools, government or republic and 
rivate. According to the recent report of the minister of pub- 
ic instruction, there are 132 public schools, with an attend- 
ance of 10,542 pupils, and 60 private schools, having 3,954 pu- 
pils. All public schools are under the direction of a board of 
education, consisting of the minister of public instruction and 
six members. These officers are residents of Honolulu, meet 
once a week, and receive their appointment from the presi- 
dent. 

The ignorant heterogeneous, non-citizenship population, 

would make district organization a miserable failure. 
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Henry S, Townsend, Inspector-General of Schools. Hawaii. 


The large private aid given to education is due to the benev- 
olent missionary spirit which first brought the islands under 
civilization. 

The number of teachers in the public schools is 298; in the 
private schools, 209. The percentage of male teachers is 41.3 
per cent., with an average monthly salary of $74.55; the per- 
centage of female teachers is 58.7 per cent., with a correspond- 
ing salary of $55.18. The average number of pupils per teacher 
is 35, educated at an annual cost of $21.17 per pupil. 

It is interesting to note our cosmopolitan population. The 
number of pupils of different nationalities is as follows: Ha- 
waiians, 5,330; part Hawaiian, 2,479; American, 484; British, 
280; Germans, 302; Portuguese, 3,815; Scandinavians, 106; 
French, 2; Japanese, 560; Chinese, 1,078; South Sea Islanders, 
10; other foreigners, 76. . 

There is compulsory education for all pupils between six 
and fifteen years of age, dnd as a result, the yearly per cent. of 
attendance is 92. Quite a number of schools, favorably situ- 
ated, have an attendance of 97 per cent. The government em- 
ploys sixty truant officers to enforce attendance. 

Teachers have little to complain of; their position is practical- 
ly a permanent engagement; i. e., they are not employed under 
yearly contracts. There are three terms, aggregating thirty- 
nine weeks. At the end of each of the twelve calendar 
months, the teachers receive their pay. School begins at 9 
A. M., and closes at 2 P. M., having a recess of fifteen minutes 
and an intermission of thirty minutes. Another attractive 
feature is, that the government furnishes cottages for the prin- 
cipals, which are shared, when convenient, with the assistants. 

The location of the islands, there being four of the larger 
ones, separated by twenty-five to seventy-five miles of water— 
makes frequent inspection difficult. The inspector-general 
aims to visit each school one day in the year, besides attending 
to his other duties. Beyond this, it is an exceptional occasion 
for any school to receive a visit from a school officer. As a 
rule, the teachers feel this trust, and realize the responsibility 
resting upon them. 

Each island is divided into districts, or townships, which 
have their local teachers’ associations, and each island has its 
yearly association. All unite in a national association, held 
annually at Honolulu. 

All the school buildings are frame, one story, and sur- 
rounded with a spacious, grassy yard of rarely less than one 
acre, which is enclosed by a board fence, usually whitewashed. 
Nearly all of the schools are supplied with hydrant water, and 
favored by a liberal number of shade trees. On account of the 
climate, doors are kept open throughout the day, and pupils 
rarely wear shoes, which is a great relief to teachers. 

Our motly mass of pupils may shock some teachers, but I 
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can assure the readers of The School Journal that teachers enjoy 
their work as well here as anywhere, and have less trouble. 
Discipline is very easy. These children don’t possess that rest- 
less, mischievous nature that is met in the Anglo-Saxon child. 
They are pliable, courteous, if taught to be, and aid the teacher 
in al] possible ways. Me 

Unlike American pupils, the pupils do all the janitor’s work, 
clean yard, whitewash, etc. While their clothing is cheap, they 
are careful to have it clean and neat. Not as great progress 
is made as with Anglo-Saxon pupils, but it must be borne in 
mind that they know, and can speak, two languages, one of 
which is learned at school, and through this imperfectly un- 
derstood medium they acquire all their learning. 

To see 7,000 people of the Teutonic-Anglo-Saxon blood, 
controlling and Angl:cizing over 100,000 people,, gathered 
from the four quarters of the earth, is a heroic work, but our 
kindred across the ocean must look with pride upon what 
their blood can do. Rarely, if ever, has there been a more 
signal example in history where a people, one by one, have en- 
tered a strange land, acquired the government without blood- 
shed, imported labor from all sections of the globe, and then 
changed this heterogeneous mass into unity, more completely 
than is being done here. 

Foremost in accomplishing this work 1s thé Inspector Gene-; 
eral, H. S. Townsend. Energetic, progressive tireless in his 
efforts, with tact for the many difficult duties, he is eminently 
fitted for his position. Nor is the board a politicai body, but 
each member is appointed solely for his or her fitness for this 
responsible office. 

With a normal school supplyilng us with teachers, and a 
summer school that has just closed, with Col. Francis W. 
Parker in charge, as conductor, the old methods are giving 
away to the progressive spirit of modern education. : 
Hanapepe. H. I. H. H. Brodie. 


The Public School System of Richmond, Va. 


The estimated population of Richmond is 100,000. Of these 
23,933 are school children; 14,821 white, and 9,112 colored. The 
total enrollment of pupils is about 12,000, There are 253 schools; 
152 white and ror colored. For these there are 251 teachers. 
The total appropriations are about $155,000. The average annual 
salary of the teachers, excluding principals, is $445. 


PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


The pupils are promoted by examinations averaged with their 
recitation marks. Two official examinations for promotion are 
held during the season—the intermediate examination in Feb- 
ruary and the final examination in June. In the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth primary grades the pupils are re- 
quired to obtain an average of 80 per cent. in their examinations 
and to have the approval of the teacher to secure promotion. In 
the seventh and eighth primary and in all the grammar grades 
(except the sixth) the pupils must get an average of 75 per cent. 
in examinations, with not less than 50 per cent. in arithmetic and 
grammar. In the sixth grammar an average of 75 per cent. with 
no examination less than 70 per cent. 








J. Taylor Ellyson, Pres’t City School board, Richmond, Va. 


In the Richmond high school and the colored high and normal 
school the pupils are required to get an average of 75 per cent. 
in all studies and not less than 60 per cent. in any one to secure 
promotion. A monthly review is held on the last Friday of each 
month. Every examination is apse by a thorough review of 
those studies in which the pupil is to be examined. 
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THE SCHOOL YARDS. 


The school yards are used only for play. The scholars are 
not restricted during recess. 


VACATION. 


The summer vacation lasts three months. Besides this there 
is a Christmas recess lasting from December 24 to January 6, 
and all legal holidays are observed. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Lists of text-books for use in the public schools are made out 
by the state board. The city school commissioners select books 
from this list. The pupils are obliged to buy them. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


The ene» arrangements—though not of the best in all the 
schools—are being improved as much as possible. They are 
much better in the new schools. 


SCIENCE WORK IN LOWER GRADES. 


There is no regular science teaching in the lower grades ex: 
cept some nature studies. These are not used in connection 
with geography, however. 


LITERATURE IN LOWER GRADES. 


No literature is taught in the lower grades. No time is found 
for anything except the readers. The superintendent says that 
the pup:ls need such a drill in learning to read that the readers 
are all they can attend to. 

















State Supt. J. W. Southall, Virginia. 


MORAL TEACHING, 


The moral teaching is both direct and indirect. The schools 
are opened by a religious exercise every morning. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. Wm. F. Fox, who is the superintendent, says that the city 
council has reduced the appropriatiou for schools, thereby ren- 
dering the proper maintenance of the schools more difficult. 

Classes in cooking have been organized and have been doing 
most satisfactory work under a skilled instructor. 

There are several night schools, white and colored. The at- 
oe at these has been large and the progress of the pupils 
rapid. 


Friendly Words. 


The School Fournal, New York, comes to us a mammoth number 
of 88 pages in handsome cover, and contains, in addition to its usual 
choice educational literature, a complete catalog of school 
supplies. «he ¥ournal is among the few teachers’ journals pub- 
lished weekly and should be among the mail matter of every teacher, 
a constant or, at least, weekly reminder that there is, perhaps, a 
better way of teaching even than that of the ‘‘ jolly old pedagogue ” 
who ‘‘ kept the school where he killed time and flies so many years 
ago.” Fifty visits a year of ‘‘The cleverest possible statement 
of truth in the light of to-day,” of ‘‘The most successful ideas 
pertaining to education,” and of ‘‘ The most philosophical methods 
of teaching ” ought to and will put new life into the most stolid 
and make teaching a pleasure to those having ‘‘aptness to teach.” 
In considering what pedagogic literature teachers shall provide 
themselves with the a year let them address E. L, Kellogg 
& Co.an¢ get a list of their publications.—From ‘‘ Austin Co. 
Times,” Texas. 
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Changes New York State Teachers’ 
Examinations. 


The following changes, to take effect Jan. 1, 1899, have been 
made in the regulations in reference to uniform examinations 
for commissioners’ certificates, established for the guidance of 
school commissioners ‘in the state of New York: 


SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE, 


Days for holding examinations:—Examinations for certifj- 
cates of this grade shall begin on the second Thursday each of 
January, April, August, and November, and shall continue two 
days. 

Number of trials allowed:—Candidates will be allowed one 
year in which to complete the work required for certificates of 
this grade, and they will therefore have the privilege of attend- 
ing each of the examinations that occur within one year, which 
will accord them the privilege of four trials. A candidate must 
complete the work required for a second-grade certificate with- 
in one year from the date of the first examination which such 
candidate attends. . 

While the standard has been raised for a certificate of this 
grade, it will aiso be observed that candidates are given an 
additional trial in which to complete the work. Candidates in 
the August and September examinations of 1898 will be given 
certificates upon their obtaining the standard required under 
the regulations at present in force, or upon their obtaining the 
standard required under the amended regulations going into 
effect Jan. 1, 1890. . 


THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


Educational requirements:—Candidates shall be required to 
pass an oral examination in reading, and a written examination 
in arithmetic, composition, geography, grammar, orthography, 
penmanship, physiology and hygiene, American history, and 
school law. 

Standing required:—Candidates for certificates of this grade 
must attain a standing of at least sixty-five per cent. in school 
law and of seventy-five per cent. in the other subjects. 


TRAINING CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Dates of examinations:—The examinations of training 
classes shall begin on the third Wednesdays of January and of 
June, and shall continue three days. 


DRAWING CERTIFICATES, 


Dates of examinations:—The examination for certificates of 
this kind shall be held in August, on the Thursday and Friday 
of the week on which the examination for state certificates is 
held. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS.—MERIT LIST. 


For the purpose of encouraging teachers to raise the stand- 
ard of their scholarship as high as possible, and to relieve them 
from the anxiety and strain caused by recurring examinations, 
it has been deemed advisable to establish a merit list by pro- 
viding that candidates shall, in trying for second-grade certi- 
ficates, be exempt from re-examination in those subjects which 
they have obtained a standing of ninety per cent. or more. 

The following conditions will govern: 

(a) All candidates for second-grade certificates who have 
been credited on any previous certificate issued since Jan. 1, 
1897, with a standing of ninety per cent. or more in any sub- 
ject shall be exempt from re examination in such subject any 
time within one year from the expiration of such certificate. 

Under the above regulation, it will be observed that a can- 
didate who is the holder of a third-grade certificate will be ex- 
empt from re-examination in all subjects marked ninety per 
cent. or more thereon for a period of one year from the ex- 
piration of such certificate, and by obtaining the standing re- 
quired under the regulations in all other subjects for a second- 
grade certificate, will be entitled to receive such certificate. 
This additional standing for a second-grade certificate must 
be obtained during the year for which such third-grade certi- 
ficate is valid, or during the year immediately following the 
expiration of such certificate. 

It will also be observed that a candidate who is the holder 
of a second-grade certificate will be exempt from re-examina- 
tion in all subjects marked ninety per cent. or more thereon 
for a period of one year from the expiration of such certificate, 
and by obtaining the standing required under the regulations 
in all other subjects will be entitled to receive another certifi- 
cate of the-second-grade. This additional standing must be 
obtained during the last year for which such second-grade cer- 
tificate is valid, or during the year immediately following its 
expiration. 

(b) By obtaining a standing of ninety per cent. or more in 
every subject required for a certificate of the second-grade, 
such standing becomes non-forfeitable, and new certificates 
will be issued from time to time, as they expire, provided that 
the holder of such certificate shall teach at least two of the 
thrée years for which it was issued. 

(c) Candidates who obtain a standing of ninety per cent. 
or more in any subject or subjects, but who have not earned 
certificates, will be exempt from re-examination in all such 
subjects for one year from the end of the month in which such 
standing was earned. 
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(d) The provisions of the “ merit-list” rules will apply to 
the holders of all certificates issued since Jan. 1, 1897, but not 
to the holders of certificates issued previous to such date. 





The New York State Library. 


The eightieth annual report of the New York state library 
gives a large body of information concerning the great work 
which has been developed in recent years. New York has long 
had the largest and most important of all the American state 
libraries, but that leadership has been rapidly made more 
marked since the re-organization in 1889. 

Accessions:—The library has grown from 198,490 volumes 
reported last year to 207,034 in the state library proper, with 
33,439 volumes in the traveling and extension libraries, and 
108,111 duplicates, bringing the total up to 349,484. Aside 
from the traveling libraries and duplicates, the additions of the 
year were 9,444 volumes and 12,478 pamphlets, making a total 
of 21,922 volumes and pamphlets. 

Special collections:—In the education division, 473 volumes 
brought the total up to 4,663 bound volumes. 3,524 new pam- 
phlets on education alone were added during the year, and 150 
volumes of catalogues, representing 60 different colleges, were 
bound by decades. The policy is fairly started of building up 
one of the strongest education libraries in the country; for, as 
the university represents 1,136 institutions of higher education 
in the richest state inj the Union, its educational collection 
merits more than any other single department the money to 
make the additions demanded by growing public interests in 
these matters. 

Catalogues and indexes:—The list of twenty-seven catalogues 
printed as a leafilet for the convenience of readers gives an idea 
of the extent of this indispensable work. The cost of proper 
catalogues and indexes is the most appalling feature in library 
management, and yet for fifty years the best minds at home 
and abroad have studied the problem without finding any solu- 
tion beyond the economies and improved methods which we 
have already fully adopted. A great collection of books with- 
out a proper catalogue is not a library, but a mere mob of 
books, and in its usefulness may fairly rank with the mob as 
compared with a well-trained regiment. Whatever the cost of 
cataloguing, it must be faced, as the most essential thing in 
making a library useful. Readers who themselves have never 
learned to use these aids sometimes forget that without them 
the librarian would find it impossible to answer their demands, 
and that it is, after all, the catalogue that makes it possible for 
the library to serve them properly. 

Children as readers:—Of the children’s use of the library, the 

director says: We hold that it is not a matter of age, but of 
proper behavior that determines who may use public books. 
Recent scientific study of the problems of childhood has 
brought statistical proof that it is the book more than the 
parent, the school or the teacher that influences the life of the 
young. To shut out from the state library, which is the central 
agency in this great work of home education, the very readers 
who will get from it most good would be setting a strange 
example to the thousand libraries of this state, and ought not 
to be for a moment seriously considered. 
_ Loans:—The library is more and more sending its books to 
institutions and scholars in all parts of the state, and thus be- 
coming in effect, as well as in name, the state library. The 
tables show that there has been 3,000 per cent., or more than 
a thirty-fold gain, since 1889 in this lending. 

Library school:—The library school, the first of its kind in 
the world, continues to grow in strength and reputation. The 
ey Pmt students of the last year represented twelve states, 
the District of Columbia and one foreign country. Seventeen 
of the leading colleges of the country sent students whom they 
had trained, most of those admitted now holding college de- 
grees. The other library schools now established are all con- 
ducted by graduates of this parent school. Among other in- 
teresting items is the record of fifty-eight new positions in var- 
ious parts of the country filled by the graduates and students 
of this school. 

General progress of the library-school idea:—At the recent 
International library conference in London there were nearly 
twenty representatives of the eleven classes of the school pres- 
ent, and it was exceedingly gratifying to find that the most 
progressive librarians in other countries recognized generously 
the great work accomplished in founding and maintaining this 
school on high standards. The university librarian of Oxford. 
in an address before the delegates and Oxford officials, sum- 
ming up the library progress of the world for the past twenty 
years, paid New York the compliment of saying that the direc- 
tor of its library and library school had done more than all 
other librarians combined in making librarianship a recognized 
profession. Graduates of our schools are carrying on with 
marked success other training schools for librarians in the 
Pratt institute, of Brooklyn, the Drexel institute, in Philadel- 
phia, the University of Illinois, which, under the wise leadership 
of Pres. Andrew S. Draper, formerly a regent of the university, 
has made such marked progresss in the last few years. Illinois 
takes her place beside New York in full recognition of libra- 
rianship as one of the learned professions, and has opened a 
school, appointed a faculty, erected the finest public building in 
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the state for the library and the school, and offers to the public 
instruction of as high a grade with the same requirements for 
admission as is demanded by the law or any other university 
department. 





Exams. in Illinois. 


Examinations were held for the state certificates Aug. 2 and 
3, 4, and 5. The conductors were: County Supt. O. T. Bright, 
Chicago; State Supt. J. H. Freeman, Dixon; County Supt. 
Matthew Andrews, Galesburg; Asst. State Supt. Mrs. S. M. In- 

lis, Springfield; Prof Elmer Cavins, Normal; County Supt. 
R. N. Stotler, Olney, and Prof C. E. Allen, Carbondale. 

Two kinds of certificates are issued by the state department, 
five-year certificates and life. Seventy-four persons took the 
examinations this year, about the average for many years. 
Prin. Wm. Helmle, of the high school, Springfield, Supt. A. C. 
Butler, Kewanee, and Prin. E. C. Rossiter, of the Garfield 
school, Chicago, constitute a board to examine the papers and 
pass on the merits of the applicants. For the five-year certifi- 
cates, the requirement is an average of seventy-five per cent., 
with a minimum, in any branch, of seventy. For the life certi- 
ficate, the average required is eighty, with a minimum, in any 
branch, of seventy-five. 

The examinations for state scholarships in the University of 
Ilinois were held in the various counties of the state June 3, 
under the supervision of the county superintendents. Success- 
ful applicants are free from tuition and other incidentals for 
the four-years course in the university. Each county in the 
state is entitled to a representative, and if a county has more 
than one senatorial district, each one may have a pupil. These 
examinations have been sadly neglected, many counties never 
trying for the honor. This year seventeen passed the examina- 
tion. They are: John Barr, Ford county; Arthur T. Bel:, Pope 
county; John W. Boyd, Douglas county; Edna S. Burnham, 
Lee county; Charles H. Dawson, Piatt county; Ruby T. De- 
motte, Christian county; Charlotte E. Draper, Champaign 
county; John W. Fisher, Stephenson county; Charles W. 
Franks, Carroll county; Aletha Gilkerson, McHenry county; 
Albert L. Marsh, Sangamon county; Fred E. Newton, Iro- 
quois county; Curt. A. Schroeder, Cook county; James W. 
Sussex, Knox county; Hector Updike, St. Clair :county; Leslie 
A. Waterbury, Ogle county; Edith N. Whitehouse, Fulton 
county. 





Many Changes in Illinois. 


Many of the oldest and best county superintendents will be 
missed after next December. Some failed of re-nomination 
and several retired voluntarily, after many years of faithful ser- 
vice. Among these are Chas. J. Kinnie, Winnebago county; 
John H. Grossman, Carroll county; Geo. B. Harrington, Bu- 
reau county; Robert W. Orr, Christian county; R. D. Miller, 
Menard county; T. B. Greenlaw, Clay county; Miss Mamie 
Bunch, Douglas county; J. L. Whiswand, Coles county; J. A. 
Arnold, Effingham county; S. G. Burdick, Marion county; W. 
H. Grover, Montgomery county; Bert R. Burr, Jackson coun- 
ty; O. B. Lowe, Moultrie county; J. H. Martin, Piatt county; 
E. B. McKeever, Rock Island county; W. R. Sandham, Stark 
county; T. B. Fuller, White county, who is a chaplain in the 
Ninth Regiment. Many of these persons will be missed all 
over the state, for they enjoyed an enviable reputation beyond 
the limits of the territory over which they had supervision. 

By the death of Hon. Samuel M. Inglis the state lost a very 
efficient and popular officer. He had accepted a call to the 
presidency of the Eastern normal at Charleston, where his ex- 
perience in normal school work would have made him a suc- 
cessful leader. Now there is much speculation about his prob- 
able successsor. Among those mentioned for the position are 
Prof. Charles McMurry, Normal, Ill.; Dr. Boone, president of 
the normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Supt. Buchanan, Sedalia, 
Mo., and Prof. Wm. M. Evans, Bushnell, III. 





New Teachers at the California (Pa.) Normal. 


California, Pa.—The trustees of the California state normal 
school have made several important changes in the teaching 
force. Prof. H. W. Harmon, of Geneva, N. Y., a graduate of 
Hobart in ’92 and of Cornell in ’95, has been given the chair 
of science. Prof. J. Hart Kinsey, a graduate of the fine arts 
department of Syracuse university, has been elected to the va- 
cant position in the music department. Miss Anna Buckbee, 
the head training teacher in the model school, is given the 
chair of history in the normal school, and Dr. Herman T. 
Lukens, of Philadelphia, takes Miss Buckbee’s place. Dr. 
Lukens, tho but a young man, is well known thruout the edu- 
cational world from his writings on educational subjects in 
books and periodicals. He received his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, Germany. 

The normal school is having its two dormitories considera- 
bly changed, on account of the recent growth of the school. 
Last year’s attendance was over 900, and the present senior 
class will number over 100. 
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Personal Notes. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—Mr. Clifton W. Day has taken 
charge of the parental school in this city, succeeding Mr. 
Moses J. Perkins. Mr. Day is a graduate of the University 


of Vermont, in which state he taught a number of years. He 
has had two years of study at the University of Jena, Berlin, 


and other prominent schools. He was offered the position of 
superintendent at Great Barrington, but preferred the place 
which he has just taken. 


Huntsville, Ala—County Supt. J. D. Humphrey has ad- 
dressed a letter to the school trustees of his county, calling at- 
tention to the abuses practiced in connection with the country 
schools, and asking their co-operation with him, in remedying 
them. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Prin. George C. Smith, of the Madison 
school, died Aug. 2, after a service of thirty years in the pub- 
lic schools. He was a native of New Hampshire, but went 
West in early life, and was teaching in Ohio when the Civil 
war broke out. He volunteered, and was made a brigadier- 
general for conspicuous merit. He came to St. Paul in 1860, 
and had taught longer than any other teacher now in the city 
schools. He was sixty-nine years of age. 


Beardstown, Pa.—Supt. S. S. Beggs has been re-elected for 
another year, at an increase of $200 in salary. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Dr. R. Heber Holbrook, professor of math- 
ematics and psychology in the Clarion state normal school, 
has resigned, to accept the principalship of the new high 
school in this city. 


St. Louis, Mo.—-Prof. George E. Seymore, of the high 
school, the author of several well-known works on mathemat- 
ics and bookkeeping, died at Ann Arbor, Mich., in July. He 
had been a teacher in the high school for thirty years. 


Mr. W. C. Hazzard has been elected principal of the high 
school at Aurora. He has the degree of A.B. from Leland 
Stanford university, did post-graduate work there, and was 
superintendent of schools in Olympia, Washington, last year. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Sisters’ institute held here late in July 
was most interesting and helpful. Among those taking active 
part in conducting the institute were Mrs. Burke and Miss 
Burke, of Buffalo, and Prof. George Howell, of Scranton. 


The University of Rochester has decided to admit women 
to the university, provided they shall raise $100,000 for the use 
of t¥ . university. The women of Rochester are going to try 
to comply with the conditions. 





Notes from Springfield, Ill. 


Springfield lost one of its best teachers in the death of Miss 
Elizabeth Bannigartner. She was graduated from Normal, was 
principal of schools at Gardner, Ill., and came to this city to 
take charge of the Teachers’ Training school, where she dis- 
charged her duties with rare ability. About seventy-five per 
cent. of the teachers in our city schools have been prepared by 
her, and the fact that our schools are ranked among the best 
in the state is the best testimony to her worth as a trainer of 
teachers. The position was tendered Mrs. S. M. Inglis, but 
she declined the honor. Later, Miss Sadie L. Montgomery, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., who has had a similar position for five 
years at Emporia, Kansas, in the state normal, was selected for 
the place. 

Miss Stella Root has been elected supervisor of music. She 
has held a like position in Jackson, Mich. Competent critics 
say she was the best music teacher in the state. 

Among other teachers elected are Edna T. Cook, graduate 
of the Oswego normal of New York, Angie H. Benford, grad- 
uate of school of oratory and elocution, Philadelphia, and 
Katharine Pasch, whose work is spoken of in the highest terms 
by Dr. E. E. White, Dr. Mara L. Pratt and Ex-State Supt. of 
Iowa, Henry Sabin. Altogether, Springfield needed about 
twenty new teachers this year. 

Thos. M. Kilbride. 
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Schoolmasters in Spain. 


Besides the peasants, there are other layers of the popula. 
tion in Spain who are literally starving. Throughout Spain, 
says the London “Telegraph,” the schoolmasters—those 
whose mission it is to impart elementary instruction—are ter. 
ribly underpaid—on paper. In reality, they are not paid at all, 
With the exception of two provinces, those wretched Spanish 
“dominies ” have not seen the color of the money owing to 
them for ten, twelve, or twenty months. In various parts of 
the country these teachers of the future generation have open- 
ly taken to begging in the streets. 


Dr. Philips Goes Abroad. 


West Chester, Pa.—Prin. G. M. Philips, of the state normal 
school, left for Liverpool the last of July, accompanied by his 
family.. He contemplates a visit to Berlin, and then to Dres- 








G. M. Phillips. 


den, where he expects to leave his family for a year. He will 
travel among the schools of the continent and return about 
Dec. 1. The trustees of the normal school have given him 
leave of absence until Jan. 1. He has been principal of the 
West Chester normal school since 1881. 





A Noble Revenge. 


A farmer’s horse, happening to stray into the road, an ill- 
natured neighbor, instead of returning the animal to its mas- 
ter, put it into the pound. This is an enclosed place, built es- 
pecially for stray animals, and a fine has to be paid by their 
owner before they are liberated. Meeting the farmer soon 
after, he told him what he had done, and added, “If I ever 
catch your horse in the road again, I will do just the same.” 
“ Neighbor,” replied the farmer, “not long ago, I looked out 
of my window in the evening and saw your cows in my field of 
young clover. I drove them out, and carefully shut them up 
in your yard. If I ever catch them again, I will do just the 
same.” Struck with this noble reply, the neighbor went to the 
pound, liberated the horse, and paid the fine himself. 


A Hero, 


The bravest boys are not always those who are ready to 
fight. Here is the story of one who showed the right spirit 
when provoked by his comrades. A poor boy was attending 
school one day with a large patch on his trousers. One of 
the schoolmates made fun of him for this, and called him “ Old 
Patch.” “ Why don’t you fight him?” cried one of the boys. 
“T’d give it to him if he called me so.” “Ohl!” said the boy, 
“you don’t suppose I’m ashamed of my patch, do you? For 
my part, I’m thankful for a good mother to keep me out of 
rags. I am proud of my patch for her sake.” 





You will not know how much good Hood’s Sarsaparilla will 
do you until you try it. Buy a bottle to-day and begin to take 
it. 
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New Books. 


In astyle that is simple and attractive M. Clarke has told for 
the series of Eclectic School Readings “The Story of Czsar,” 
Rome’s greatest man. In this book are related all the important 
events in the wonderful career of the famous Roman, who was at 
the same time illustrious as a warrior, orator, statesman, and his- 
torian. It also gives, by way of appropriate introduction, a brief 
sketch of Rome before Czsar’s time, describing the origin of the 
famous city, its system of government, and some of the great 
personages who figured in its earlier history. A special feature 
of interest and attraction is Shakespeare’s story of the death of 
Cesar, as given in his play. Another useful addition is the 
opinions of eminent writers, both ancient and modern, on the 
life and character of Cesar. In addition to reference maps, 
showing all the places mentioned, there are numerous illustra- 
tions of Roman and Gallic soldiers, Roman arms and armor, 
warships and siege engines, besides many full-page pictures of 
historic scenes in the life of Czsar. (American Book Co., New 
York. Cloth, 12mo., 45 cents.) 








“ Pastime Stories” is a volume containing above a score of 
short tales and sketches by Thomas Nelson Page. They all re- 
late toscenes in the South, of which he is a well-known master in 
painting. They are rich and racy, and are plentifully inter- 
spersed with negro dialect. The numerous illustrations are by 
A. B. Frost. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


In “ Afloat on the Ohio” Reuben Gold Thwaites, the well- 
known historian, editor, and miscellaneous writer, describes a 
historical pilgrimage of a thousand miles in a skiff down that 
great river, from Redstone to Cairo. It was a novel and pleas- 
ant experience for the small party that floated down the great 
river in a small boat. Ina pleasant vein the writer describes 
cities, villages, localities, a e, giving one a vivid idea of this 
populous region. (Way & Williams, Chicago. $1.50.) 


“The Mason School Music Course” was prepared by Luther 
Whiting Mason, Fred. H. Butterfield, and Osborne McConathy 
to meet the needs of ungraded schools. The large number of 
choice and new school melodies, however, will make the course a 
very acceptable one for city schools. Book one, which we have 
in hand, opens with such simple exercises that the pupils need to 
have but very little training before taking it wp. Made by thor- 
oughly practical man, it is admirably adapted to the needs of the 
schools. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The pioneer who clears a way for civilization deserves more 
credit than those who come after him, as his task is more ardu- 
ous; likewise, the historian who enters first on a field should 
be given credit for the greater task of original investigation 
imposed upon him. In writing his “ History of the Baptists in 
the Middle States,’ Henry C. Vedder has been obliged to con- 
sult original sources almost entirely, producing a work that 
will be of great interest to a large class, and that will be of vast 
aid to other investigators in the same field. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


A book by Goldwin Smith, the celebrated Canadian histor- 
ian and thinker, whatever the subject may be, is sure to claim 
attention. What he has to say about “The Riddle of Exist- 
ence” is embodied in a small volume of essays, some of which 
have appeared in different periodicals. In these he meets and 
answers some of the current objections to Christianity. The 
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author himself says that the spirit in which his pages are 
penned is not that of agnosticism, if agnosticism imparts 
despair of spiritual truth, but of that of free and hopeful en- 
quiry. (The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25.) 


The five stories in the volume by Joseph Conrad, entitled 
“Tales of Unrest,” deal with the weird and uncanny. The au- 
thor is a master in the borderland where mind and matter 
meet and he possesses fine descriptive powers that cast an irre- 
sistible spell over the reader. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) 


In the Half Moon series of papers on historic New York is 
issued a pamphlet on the “Early History of Wall Street— 
1653-1789," by Oswald Garrison Villard, A.M. This and the 
other pamphlets of the series are of great historic value. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


In our schools, which are now all held under the Stars and 
Stripes, there should be instilled a reverence for that flag, and 
there should be taught patriotic history and inspiring literature 
and ‘music. It was to aid in ths work that “The Patriotic 
Primer for the Little Citizen” was prepared by Wallace Fos- 
ter, of Indianapolis, Ind. The plan and contents of the book 
are excellent. (Levey Bros. & Co., Indianapolis.) 


The needs of those who desire to apply their knowledge of 
French to commercial purposes have been catered to in the 
new edition of the “ Class-Book of Commercial Correspond- 
ence, French and English,” by A. E. Ragon, revised by G 
Korts. In addition to all sorts of business forms, this book 
gives a special chapter on the decimal or metric system, with 
comparative tables of French and English weights, etc. 
(Hachette & Co., London and Paris; Carl Schoenhof, Boston.) 


“ Exercises in Conversational German,” by Josepha Schra- 
kamp, furnish material for easy translation to pupils whose 
vocabulary is limited, and whose knowledge of grammar is 
confined to the rudiments. The prevailing style of the exer- 
cises is conversational, and the subjects treated are such as 
give opportunity for the introduction of practical words and 
expressions that occur in every-day life, including the business 
world, and in traveling and sight-seeing. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 55 cmat 


“Nature Stories of the Northwest,” by Herbert Bashford, 
treats of the animals and plants of a large portion of our 
country. It is sometimes said that text-books are made for the 
East, and do not take into consideration the conditions that 
exist elsewhere. The fact that this book describes some ani- 
mals and plants not familiar in the East will makeit useful there 
as well as farther west. (The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 50 cents.) 


Translaters are opening up a vast amount of intellectual 
pleasure to English readers by giving them some of the best 
stories from abroad in the serise of volumes of “ Stories by 
Foreign Authors.” The volume of Spanish stories contains 
tales by Alarcon, Selgas, Becquer, and Caballero. The fron- 
tispiece is a fine portrait of Alarcon. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 75 cents.) 


“Busy Work in Drawing” is the title of collections of cards 
that the teacher can use to advantage in school. Each series 
contains twenty cards. “Series No. 1” is studies in straight 
lines, giving a great variety of figures as cubes, stars, bureaus, 
beds. etc. (Educational Gazette Co., Rochester, N. Y. 25 
cents a set.) 





THREE GREAT ADOPTIONS. 





1IS98—THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
: TEXAS, 
1896-— °° ve ‘* INDIANA. |. 


1I897— “" . 


( Adopted for exclusive use 
HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 


Five other States, two Territories, and thousands of Cities 
and Towns have adopted the Hyde Series. % #% % % 


The State of Virginia has also adopted 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING, AND 
THOMPSON’S NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING....... 





D. ¢. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


- Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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“Javan Ben Seir,” by Walker Kennedy, is a well-written 
story of olden Israel just after the death of Solomon. It is a 
faithful picture of the life and manners of the time, and the 
principal characters cannot fail to arouse the interest. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.. New York. 75 cents.) 


Joel Chandler Harris won his reputation as a writer on his 
inimitable dialect stories, but his genius is not confined to his 
narrow field. His “Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and 
War,” recently issued, contains just as pleasant a humor and 
just as truthful a delineation of character. These twelve stories 
introduce the reader to some interesting phases of Southern 
life. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 


The life and times of the American revolution are strongly 
depicted in “The Continental Dragoon,” a love story of Phil- 
ipse Manor-House in 1778, Robert Neilson Stevens. Many 
readers will remember “ An Enemy of the King,” by the same 
author. They will find in this a story of equal power and in- 
New Yorkers will gain from it an idea of their city as 


terest. 
it existed nearly a century and a quarter ago. (L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


In a series of talks with students entitled “Ideas from Na- 
ture,” Dr. William Elder, professor of chemistry at Colby uni- 
versity, draws some general conclusions from his investiga- 
tions, especially with reference to Christianity. These are such 
as to strengthen one’s religious belief. Under the general 
heads of designs, objections, energy, natural law and miracle, 
and nature, a manifestation of God, he discusses matters which 
are of interest to all. (American Baptist Publication Society, 


Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


Many good stories for summer reading are being issued by 
Neely in paper covers, at fifty cents each. Among recent books 
are “ Nil,” by Fred A. Randle; “ The Stone Giant: A Tale of 
the Mammoth Cave,” by C. C. Dail; “Sparta, a Tale of the 
Pack-Saddle District,” by Captain Allen Smith; “In the Toils, 
by Thomas Ring; and “ The Palmetto,” by F. S. Hefferman. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


“ Dont-Worry Nuggets” may seem a queer title for a book, 
yet its significance will be seen when it is stated that it is 
made up of extracts from the writings of philosophers. Now, 
the pursuit of philosophy, however it may be derided, conduces 
to a calm and equable state of mind. e authors quoted in 
this book are Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, and 
Robert Browning. These bits of ore from rich mines were 
gathered by Jeanne G. Pennington. This book will make a 

ood side-pocket companion. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
Sos York. 40 cents.) 


“The Sword of the Pyramids,” by Edward Lyman, is a 
story that refates to the American Civil war and stirring events 
in foreign lands. The hero, a young Southern man, fights on 
the Confederate side, and takes part in Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg. Some of his acquaintances fight on the other, so 
the story illustrates what often happened in that fratracidal 
strife. His sweetheart is a Northerner, which increases the 
complications. A few years later the hero drew his sword for 
Maximilian. The story is an intensely interesting one. (F. 
Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 


A concise “ Manual of Mental Science” from the phreno- 
logical standpoint, written by Jessie A. Fowler, has recently 
been issued. It gives the play of thought, evolving from the 
minds of children in an onlinely new method, and has brought 
the subject under consideration up to date. It is finely illus- 
trated, with cuts from the original ee ag and should 
have a ready sale, not only in this country, but in England, 
where it is simultaneously issued. (Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. $1.00.) 


We hear a great deal about the skepticism of scientists. Sci- 
entific investigation may lead some in that direction, but more 
often, we believe, it tends to make them more reverent. A 
scientist of the latter kind has written “ A Scientist’s Confes- 
sion of Faith,” which is issued as a small pamphlet. (Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 10 cents.) 


“A Text-Book of Physics,” by Prof. G. A. Wentworti, 
A.M., late of Phillips Exeter academy, and G. A. Hill, A.M., 
late assistant professor in Harvard. Physics is presented by 
these authors as resting entirely upon a foundation of pure 
mathematics. All experimental work is brought to test by 
the resulting equation, and the accuracy of the work is deter- 
mined by the closeness of its agreement with the theory. Many 
new illustrations have been introduced, and the latest results 
of investigations, like the Roentgen rays with their ap- 
plications, find a place. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“Der Praktische Deutsche,” by N. Joseph Bailey, is, as the 
author tells us, arranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s “ Le 
Francais Pratique.” The book has many good features. It 
aims to give the student conversational German. In order to 


accomplish this, the work is arranged so the teacher can con- 
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veniently make use of German in the class-room. All gram- 
matical principles are stated in German in accordance with this 
plan. The vocabularies are largely made up of words in which 
the student naturally is interested. From a pedagogical stand- 
point, the book is a decided step in advance of our other be- 
ginners’ books. It can also be used profitably in the second 
and third years’ work, with students who have had no trainin 
in practical German. (W. R. Jenkins & Carl Schrosahet 
Price, $1.00.) 


Prof. Hohlfeld, of Vanderbilt university, has edited Frau 
von Ebner-Eschenbach’s “ Die Freiherren von Gemperlein,” 
and “ Krambambuli,” two very interesting stories, well adapt- 
ed to second-year work. The explanatory notes are unusually 
complete, practical, and helpful, and reflect great czedit upon 
the judgment and care of the editor. An appendix, which 
states the principles which underlie the pronunciation of for- 
eign words, of which there is a large number in the text, will 
prove very helpful to both student and teacher. (D.C. Heath 
& Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


_Dr. Wm. Bernhart, of Washington, D. C., adds “ Nico- 
tiana,” and other stories to the number of Baumbach’s works 
which he has edited in recent years. He prefixes a note on 
Baumbach’s relation to the Romantic movement and a short 
and interesting autobiography of the author. The notes deal 
rather with references than with the idioms of the German 
language. The text is intended for students who have mas- 
tered the first rudiments of grammar. (D; C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 30 cents.) 


How many youths have lain on the grass on summer nights 
and gazed up at the blue arch above them, wondering at the stars 
and wishing they knew more obout them! The interest in the 
firmament begins at a very early age, and so “ Stories of Star- 
land” by Mary Proctor, will meet the needs of the younger 

upils in the schools. The Harry and Nellie who figure in the 

ook, and who are so anxious to know about the great worlds 
around them, lend a lively interest to the descriptions and nar- 
ratives. Poetry also adds its cha.m to the book. Miss Proctor 
has collected a quantity of excellent verse that she has inter- 
spersed through the book at appropriate places. The book is 
illustrated with diagrams of the constellations and many other 
pictures. (Potter & Putnam Co., New York.) 


Young people as a rule take an interest in biography, even 
when it's ind fferently written. How much more fearon the 
will take then in such a bright little book as that of Alma Hol- 
man Burton on “Four American Patriots” (Patrick Henry, 
Andrew Jackson, Alexander Hamilton, and Ulysses S. Grant.) 
These four, so different from each other, stand head and shoul- 
ders above their contemporaries in their several fields. The 


book pe be used for supplementary reading or would make a 
— at to the home library. (Werner School Book Co., 
icago. 


“‘Palamon and Arcite,” one of the productions of John Dryden 
that has stood the test of time, is edited with introduction and 
notes and a portrait of the famous author, by George E. Eliot, 
English master in the Morgan school. The introduction gives 
the historical background of Dryden’s time, the life of Dryden, 
and a critical estimate of “ Palamon and Arcite,” and a> estimate 
of the work of Dryden. With such handsome books as these so 
cheaply obtained, it seems as though no one ought to lack a 
sere < of the classics of our language. (Ginn & Co, 

oston. 


The “ Elementary Botany,” by Prof. W. A. Kellerman, of the 
Ohia state university, contains many features that will recom- 
mend it to the attention of teachers. The author has sought to 
make the text attractive to young readers by avoiding the use of 
many technical terms: he gives in a small-space a fair outline of 
rade. A in its present advanced stage of development; hints are 
furnished to teacher and pupil in regard to objects and methods 
of study, also directions for practical experimental work. The 
experiments called for may easily be performed by the pupil with 
but “y on no pe yon from the teacher. ‘the book has a 
manual of flora, and special keys and is abundantly illustrated. 
(Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia. 90 cents.) ' 


Walter Savage Landor deserves more attention than he has re- 
ceived from those who edit books for the use of schools. Asa 
poet he ranks only second to the five or six great ones who flour- 
ished early in the century, and as a prose writer he is the greatest 
of his time. It is therefore with pleasure that we note that W. B. 
Shubrick Clymer has edited selections from his works for the 
Atheneum Press series. Among these are poems and a few of 
the “Imaginary Conversations.” There is a fine frontispiece 
portrait of the poet. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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Interesting Note s. 
Signaling in War-‘ime. 

In cruising about the Caribbean sea in 
pursuit of the Spanish fleet the vessels of 
the American fleet had to be widely 
scattered to discover the elusive foe. It 
was necessary, however. that every member 
of the fleet should be in frequent commun- 
ication with the flagship, directly, or in- 
directly, in order that courses might be di- 
rected and no vessel go astray, and that 
the commander, also, might receive intel- 
ligence from all. In immediate conflict 
with fleet or fort especially, promptitude 
and clearness in signals would be imper- 
ative. 

How wide a sweep could be made over 
the sea by a dozen vessels is a matter that 
would depend on the distance at which 
signals could be read in. the various kinds 
of weather, a:d how far the outermost 
members of the fleet might spread apart to 
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allow of timely concentration in case of an 
attack by the enemy’s ships on either ex- 
treme. 

Until the invention of the electric tele- 
graph the best means of conveying intel- 
ligence over long distances of Jand or sea 
were flag and semaphore in the daytime, 
and torches or ships’ lanterns by night. 

The semaphore is a very old instrument 
of intelligence, having been in use more or 
less in Europe since the French revolution. 
It was invented by Claude Chappé at 
Angers. He completed the first line, con- 
necting Paris and Lille, in August, 1794; 
and on September 1 following, it bore to 
the Parisians the welcome news of the re- 
capture of the town of Condé from the 
Austrians, The system with modifications 
was soon adopted by France, England, 
Germany, Denmark, and probably other 
nations.—August “ Lippincott’s.” 


Privateering. 

Privateering on the high seas has decid- 
ed the fate of more than one war; it has 
acted as a lever for weak and defenseless 
nations in all ages to obtain some sort of 
redress for injuries committed by superior 
naval powers. When Spain’s power was 
supreme on the ocean, England sent forth 
hordes of privateers to prey upon her fleets 
of rich galleons, and for two centuries the 
ships of Spain were considered legitimate 

rizes, first by the English privateers, and 
ater by their successors, the buccaneers of 
the West Indies. After Spain’s sea power 
was on the wane, and England’s in the 
ascendency, the latter frowned upon pri- 
vateering, But her old enemy had learned 
the art of civilized piracy, and with France 
she let loose privateers that kept the blood- 
hounds of England’s navy busy. Thus 
the weaker naval power has. always en- 
deavored to equalize matters by com- 








missioning privateers to prey upon the com 
merce of the other, and the stronger nation, 
with virtuous indignation, has always 
sought to classify the privateers with 
pirates, and to treat them accordingly.— 
August “ Lippincott’s.” 


The Spanish Royal Standard. 


The “Philadelphia Times” says: The 
Spanish royal standard is most complicated. 
The red and yellow of the Spanish flag is 
said to be derived from this occurrence: 
In 1378 Charles the Bold dipped his fingers 
in the blood of Geoffrey, Count of Barcel- 
ona, and drew them down the count’s 
golden shield, in token of his appreciation 
of the latter’s bravery. The shield so 
marked became the arms of Barcelona, 
which became part of Arragon, and its 
arms were taken by that kingdom. Now 
to the royal standard: in the first quarter, 
or upper left hand part of the flag, are the 
arms of Leon and Castile, the lion and the 
castle ; the second quarter is taken up one 
half by the arms of Arragon, one-half by 
the arms of Sicily. The upper third of the 
third quarter (directly under the first) 
‘shows the Austrian colors, the lower two- 
thirds is divided between the flag of Bur- 
gundy and the black lion of Flanders; the 
upper third of the fourth quarter shows 
the chequers, another Burgundian device, 
while the lower two-thirds is shared by the 
red eagle of Antwerp and the golden lion 
of Brabant, and on the top of all this are 
two shields, one showing the Portuguese 
arms, the other the French fleur de lys. 


The Invisible Plant World. 


The invisible plant world seems as won- 
derful as that which we see. We are wad- 
ing through the atmosphere in a sea of 
vegetation possibly as numerous as the 
daues in the ocean. Mostly existing as 
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spores they are ever on hand to germinate 
and become living plants whenever the 
conditions are favorable. It is only when 
these spores germinate and become perfect 
plants that they are beneficial or harmful, 
as the case may be, to organicbeings. Mr. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe took occasion to gather 
some of these and cultivate them during 
the three early months of the past year at 
Columbia universify, and succeeded in 
raising no less than twenty-eight well- 
known species from these atmospheric 
spores. We have known for a long time 
past that these spores must be there, float- 
ing around in great abundance. No fruit 
rots on the trees or in-our cupboards but 
the peculiar cryptogam that delights to 
feed on it starts into growth. 

No piece of bread can be placed any- 
where but the littie spore that produces 
the blue mold finds it out, and starts to 
give the little cluster of filaments, which, 
under the microscope, we so much admire. 
It is probable that the spores of those 
minute plants which produce our epidemic | 
diseases, are always with us, and extend- 
ing wherever the atmospheric current may 
go in which they were originally produced. 
The germs of yellow fever, even, may be 
taken into our lungs with every breath, in 
localities where yellow fever has never 
been known, but do not find the necessary 
conditions to germinate into full grown 
plants and then become virulent. We 
may never stamp out the spores by quar- 
antining. The atmosphere cannot be 
quarantined. Quarantining can only be ef- 
fective against the growing plants; and 
even then they soon die out if the proper 
food in which they delight is not ready at 
hand for them. It is in this line that 
cleanliness becomes a virtue. It does not 
drive the spores from the atmosphere, but 
it helps to starve out the plants if the 
spores venture to germinate.—N. Y. “ In- 
dependent.” 


Has Spain a Future? 


Probably the greatest blessing that can 
befall Spain will be the loss of all her colon- 
ies. ‘They have been the source of her 
troubles, the cause of her national decline. 
They have brought the curse of gold upon 
her. They have diverted the energies and 
the expenditures of her people from her 
own needs at home. Spain has magnificent 
internal resources as yet undeveloped. Let 
the energies of her people once be directed 
within, and they will understand what ob- 
stacles have blocked the way so long. Re- 
torms will follow. Abuses will be swept 
away. Popular enlightenment will come. 





With the passing of Spain’s colonial might 
will dawn the renascence of Spain. | 
As to commercial prosperity, that should 
continue upon truer lines under the new | 
conditions. Spanish commercial interests | 
in ‘Mexico are now ona healthier basis than | 
they have been in Cuba for long years past, | 
for in the daughter state they are not pam- | 
pered by favoritism and privilege. Inde- | 
pendent intercourse with the severed col- | 
onies will continue, and lines of trade will | 
shape themselves naturally and legitimately. 
Ancient rancor will gradually disappear and 
Spanish commercial energy may be de-| 
pended upon to secure room for its exer- | 
cise. Spain, regenerate, will be the mother | 
country for the nations of #/tramar that | 
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The importance of maintaining good 
health is easily understood, and it is 
really a simple matter if we take a cor- 
rect view of the conditions required. 
In perfect health the stomach promptly 
digests food. The blood is employed to 
carry nourishment to the organs, nerves, 
muscles and tissues which need it, 
The first great essential for good health, 
therefore, is pure, rich blood. No medi- 
cine has such a record of cures as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and it is because it is the one 
true blood purifier. Hundreds of people 
are alive and well today who would have 
been in their graves had they not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is depended upon 
as a family medicine by thousands. 
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speak her tongue, in the same regard that 

ngland is mother to lands in the seven 
seas, and will stand second only to Eng- 
land in the number of her children. —From 
“ Spanish Traits and the New World,” by 
Sylvester Baxter, in the ‘‘ American Month- 
ly Review cf Reviews.” 


The Skylark. 


John Burroughs relates that a number of 
years ago a friend in England sent him a 
score ot skylarks ina cage. He gave them 
their liberty in a field near where he lived. 
They drifted away, and he never heard or 
saw them again. But one Sunday a Scotch- 
man trom a neighboring city called on him 
and declared, with visible excitement, that 
on his way along the road he had heard a 
skylark. He was not dreaming; he knew 
it was a Skylark, though he had not heard 
one since he had left the banks of the 
Doon, a quarter of acentury or more before. 
The song had given him infinitely more 
pleasure than it would have given to the 
naturalist himself. Many years ago some 
skylarks were liberated on Long Island, 
and they became established there, and 
may now occasionally be heard in certain 
localities. One summer day a lover of 
birds journeyed out from the city in order 
to observe them. A lark was soaring and 
singing in the sky above him. An old 
Irishman came along and suddenly stopped 
as if transfixed to the spot. A look of 
mingled delight and incredulity came into 
his face. Was he indeed hearing the bird 
of his youth? He took off his hat, turning 
his face skyward, and with moving lips and 
* streaming eyes stood a long time regarding 
the bird. “Ah,” thought the student of 
nature, ‘‘if I could only hear the bird as he 
hears that song with his ears!” To the 
man of science it was only a bird song to 
be critically compared to a score of others; 
but to the other it brought back his youth 
and all those long gone days on his native 
hills! There is the same difference be 
tween the man who studies the Bible in the 
spirit of philosophical learning and the one 
who hears it in songs of heaven and eternal 
life: the attitude of the one is cold and 
critical, the other finds his heart mellow 
and flowing out in love as he listens to the 
divine melody.—‘“* Homiletic Review.” 


Electricity in the Philippines. 


“Mr. Hillis, of the firm of Bagnall 
Hillis, of Yokahama, Japan, whose firm 
has a branch at Manila, has_ been inter- 
viewed as to the electrical possibilities of 
the Philippine Islands,” says “ Industries 
and Iron.” “ He says that the commercial 
possibilities and native resources of the 
islands are almost unbounded. His firm 
has installed a central electric lighting- 
station in Manila which supplies current 
for 12,000 incandescent and 260 arc lamps. 
There are about 720 miles of telegraph in 
the islands, and 70 miles of steam railways. 
Manila has also a telephone system. The 
conductors are all overhead lines carried 
on poles with porcelain insulators.” 


Long-Distance Steaming of War-Ships. 


“ The recent performances of the United 
States battle-ship Ovegon and the gunboat 
Marietta in steaming from high up along 
the North American Pacific coast around 
Cape Horn to the West Indies have very 
properly challenged the admiration of the 
whole world,” says ‘ Cassier’s Magazine.” 
“ Until quite recently much more had been 
heard of the failings of war-ships than of 
their good points, and one was almost 
tempted to believe that the average mod- 
ern naval vessel was so delicately con- 
structed and so complex a piece of 
machinery as to be scarcely fitted to with- 
stand in due measure the rough usages of 
war or the knocking about of a protracted 
sea-voyage under the pressure of high 
speed and with all kinds of weather. 
When, several years ago, the United 
States cruiser Co/uméia crossed over from 
Southampton to Sandy Hook, at the en- 
trance to New York harbor, in a little 
less than seven days, racing successfully 





against one of the crack Atlantic ners, | 
her performance stood unparalleled in 
naval history. It bordered, in fact, on 
what had for long been considered the im- 
possible. What the Ovegon and the 
Marietta have done, however, is a worthy 
counterpart of that earlier magnificent per- 
formance, and admirably demonstrates 
what may be accomplished by good en- 
gineering, even when subject to the exact- 
ing conditions of naval restrictions.” 


Rubber From Corn. 


‘** Samples of the new rubber substitute 
made from corn are being shown on the 
market,” says the “ The Railway and En- 
gineering Review,” Chicago. “ It is made 
from the oil derived from corn, and by 
vulcanizing in connection with an equal 
quantity of crude india-rubber, a substitute 
is produced which, for certain purposes, is 
equal to the best gum rubber at a greatly 
lessened cost. The new corn rubber is 
claimed to possess all the essential quali- 
ties of Para rubber, including resiliency. 
The manufacturers claim that the fact that 
corn oil does not oxidize readily makes 
this product of great value, since it is not 
affected by oxidization, so that products 
manufactured from it will always remain 
pliable and not erack as those made from 
other substitutes. This substitute for rub- 
ber is very dark brown or black, and it 
easily rubs off in light-brown rolls.” 


The Shock From Big Guns. 


“The hardest work a gunner is called 
upon to do,” says “Popular Science 
News,” “is to stand the tremendous 
shock. The forces ex-rted by the gases 
in expanding seem to radiate in ail direc- 
tions frem the cannon, as ripples are 
caused by dropping a pebble in a pool of 
still water. As a matter of fact, it has 
been discovered that these lines of forces 
are exceedingly complicated affairs, and 
play very queer pranks about the cannon 
As a result few people know just which is 
the safest or the most dangerous position 
for a gunner to take beside his gun. In 
the case of the great 13-inch guns on our 
monitors, a position back of the gun is 
much easier than one nearer the muzzle.” 


‘¢ Old Remedy—-New Uses.”’ 


There are very many important uses for 
Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule 
may be uninformed. Before starting on an 
outing, everybody, and this includes tour- 
ists, picnickers, bicyclers, and in fact, any- 
body who is out in the sun and air all day, 
should take a five-grain Antikamnia tablet 
at breakfast, and avoid entirely that de- 
moralizing headache which frequently 
mars the pleasure of such an occasion. 
This applies equally to women on shop- 
ping tours, and especially to those who in- 
variably come home cross and out of sorts, 
with a wretched “sight-seer’s headache.” 
The nervous headache and irritable con- 
dition of the busy tusiness man is pre- 
vented by the timely use of a ten-grain 
dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard 
run, should take a bath and a good rub- 
down, and two five-grain Antikamnia 
tablets on going to bed Crush the tablets 
before taking. In the morning, he will 
awake minus the usual muscular pains, 
aches and soreness. As a preventive of 
the above conditions, Antikamnia is a 
wonder, a charming wonder, and one trial 
is enough to convince. All genuine Anti- 
kamnia tablets bear the monogram A. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
Motuers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PeRFEcT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMS, ALLAyYs all 
Pain, Cures WinpD Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 


in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





bottle. 





This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with ¢10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 
Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 
The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 














PRICKLY HEAT, 


CHAFING ard SUNBURN 
end all affictions of the skin. 
OFA little higher in price than 
ES tor ihless substitutes, but a reason 
> ‘or tl.’’ Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25e. Get Mennen’s (the 
original), Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students ful and pl d. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No, 3, Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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ARITHMETICS. 


By WILLIAM W. SPEER, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, ll. 


SPEER'S Elementary Arithmetic has 

been adopted recently for exclusive 
use in the Second, Third, and Four:h 
Grades of the Chicago Public Schools. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application, 
invite correspondence. 


We cordially 


GINN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


SPEER’S > 
: 


| 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in April, a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
ae work on the part of geometry pupils. 
ucators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of de:ermin- 
ing even approximateiy, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

‘he problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left witn safety for tne pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones mus: be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest an¢ 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is toe best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 
it will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPER 


ELEC ALSACE CAKES TECK SG ELKCKEHE AS CHAE HSH 











We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it.s 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
San Francisco London 








bo 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Paris Berlin 


TheBAKBR & TAYLOR Company. 


5 and 7 E. 16th Street, New York, 
(Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave,), 


#BOOK-JOBBERS,* 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational and 
Special Holiday Stock of all the pub- 
lishers, have just issued in anticipa- 
tion of the School Season a New Gen- 
eral Catalogue of all the American 


#SCHOOL BOOKS.» 


This Catalogue is revised to date, con- 
tains net and mailing prices and a 
telegraphic code and will be mailed 
gratis on application. It is indispens- 
able to Buyers for Schools. 

We fill orders immediately or re- 
ceipt box at lowest market prices. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR Company, 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


Inevery County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kexttoce’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Write at once 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





To Clergymen, 
Editors, Reporters 
AN Authors, and All 
ee Who Write, 
The Smith Premier Cypewriter 
Is an Invaluable Hid. 


Gasy and Rapid Composition. 
Clean and Legible Manuscript. More Work and . 
Less Labor. New Art Catalogue free. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., a. 8. A. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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1The Best Modern Books 
New Books 
New Methods 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 
WK ARE WIDE AWAKE. —_— 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—PRIMARY, 


AROUND THE WORLD. By S. W. and C. F. Carrott. A new 
Sociological Reader on the human and industrial phases of unique people 
of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date features. Mail- 
ing, 40 cents, 

“7 think it one of the best things ever printed for primary work,” 
—Orvit_e T. Bricut, Supt, Cook County, Ill. 

MORSE SPELLER. pDurroy. The correlation of Spelling with His- 

tory, Geography, Science, and Literature. Mailing price, com. cl., 30 cts., 
‘“* 1t 1s my tdea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” 
—E. R. Suaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York, 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in America. wew, 
An Historical Reader, covering the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. 
Many authentic and beautiful illustrations by B. E. Hazard and S, T. Dut- 
ton, Soperinvendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass, Mailing, 72 cents. 

‘\4 book of rare merit. It ts safe to say that this book 1s altogether one 
of the most attractive, up-to date historical text-books in print.” 
—C, F. Carxoitr, Supt , Worcester, Mass, 


ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. inducuve 
method. Mailing, $1.20. 

“Tt ts decidedly the best all around School Algebra I am acquainted 
with,’—Rosrt. P. Kegp, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. By pr. Russext B. Smirn, 

and Supt. E..C. Wittarp, Stamford, Conn. Mailing, $r.00. 

‘“7t embodies the best features of the best books of this kind.” 

~ Pror. L. C. Wittiams, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa, 


SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 
“Its by far the best and most complete thing of the kind I have ever 
seen,’’—Pror. J. G. Brown, Ill, State Normal University. 
Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar—Log Book of 
Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBEKAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS, 
THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 5th Av., N.Y. 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: Fisher Building. 








T™ WERNER ARITHMETICS 


By PROFESSOR FRANK H. HALL. 


werner Amaniiie, Book. hn.... o.oo ciic cc cccccccccces $.40 
Werner Arithmetic, Book Il.,................ccccceee $.50 
Werner Artimnetic, Book 00... occ cccc cc cc cccccs $.50 


— NOW COMPLETED—— 


These books take not only “a step in the right 
direction,” but they travel the whole distance of 





reform. They are built upon absolutely new lines, 


They begin with the simple and easy, on the level 
with the child-mind, and grow and progress as the 
mind of the child expands and matures. They there- 
fore promote thought and self-reliance. They are 





not slaves to strict classification. They indulge in no 
arithmetical monstrosities in the shape of impossible 
problems and perplexing puzzles, which inflict torture 
rather than promote growth. 

For further information regarding these remarkable 
books, address the Publishers, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO: 
378-388 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
78 Fifth Avenue. 73 Tremont Street. 








fe; 


Sharpen up for fall work. 


Now is the end of vacation time and the beginning of the season’s work. Now is the time 


when the teacher selects her tools, and lays out her work. The better the appliances and instru- 


ments, the better will be the results. Don’t get the idea that you can please yourself, your 


pupils, or the school committee, by advocating or using cheap supplies. 


Insist on having: the best pencils, the best pens, and the best paper for the work in hand. 


Then, and only then can you be assured of uniform work by your pupils, and just credit for 


yourself, When it comes to pencils, don’t think that one kind of pencil is suitable for all kinds 


of paper or all kinds of work. The Dixon Company make over 700 varieties of lead pencils, 


and over 14 different degrees of hardness, to 


map work. 


say nothing of a fine line of colored crayons for 


IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP THEM SEND 16 CENTS FOR SAMPLES 
WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY. MENTION THE NEW YORK “SCHOOL JOURNAL.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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UR J Bench, with Tool Closet attached, 
affords the most compact arrangement 
for small set of Tools with a practical 

bench, yet produced oe ve ut ue ut ut ut ut ut ut ut 


OTHER SCHOOL 
TOOLS. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, 


New York. 





FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


15 Harcourt Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Physical, Chemical, and 
Biological Apparatus...... 


Your patronage solicited, prices very low. 
Send for catalogues and information. 





have every facility for equipping 
a school with the BEST # # & 


FURNITURE, BLACKBOARDS i SUPPLIES, 


My goods are RIGHT and prices are RIGHT. 





WRITE TO ME. 


GEO. S. PERRY & C0., (3 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. 


Incorporated 1851. 
eo 


Assets, January 1, 1898, - 
Liabilities, 


Surplus by Massachusetts’ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HENRY M. PHILu Ips, Sec. 


$20,342,.647.01 
18,584,354.0c9 


Standard, $1,758,292.92 








BA aa in wl uy" i) 


ec 
(Ca: aA Jay D ne 


tt Sets, Aoarares tem 
4 and upwards; or es 

Send stamp for cata. “a 
| HEADQUARTERS FO 


LOYD. | 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St, Boston | | 


le Tools, any shape. 











inh ere) | $2.00, 24 types of 





| 
lete with Book of Instruction, $1.50), 
i} MAPS," 





Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one-half the usual! price, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled Supports tr ments) for 
of Invertebrates for $3.50. ch colec- 

tion fa strong cloth covered case, with separate tra 
for - specimen, and acco) mpanied with Text- book 

8. Descriptive circulars free. RELIE 

NTERN ES, CHARTS, ETC. 
Eowm. E. Howett, 
612 1?TH StREaT, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C, 
When writing mention THE ScHooL JouRNAL. 


ESTABLISHED 186i. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third ave. 
. NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical en 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual. 

ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 


"Was blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - = = $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508, 194.59 

Paip TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - = - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,679.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, $146,178.31 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including Psychology. 
History of Education, Methods, Art, Selea cé, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatoryclass: for ene not quali- 
fied te enter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent ; Miss Care.inE T. Haven, Principal, 
106 West sath Street, New York City. 





Drawing 
Tables 


AND... 
Sawing Machines 


For Educational Institutions and [anufactories 


R. E. KIDDER, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Send For Catalogue and Prices. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - « CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Prenraes 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 156 Fifth Av. New York City, N. Y. 
a5 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., Sam Fancisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamulies, superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- - 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 





Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice: 


schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling: 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager 





d t teachers to School 


The Colorado Boards We assist teachers to ewes 9s posi- 
tions. Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself 
Teachers’ Agency. 


of our reliability, and then join us. 
FRED. DICK, Manager. Denver, Colo. 
SYRACUSE # TEACHERS’ 2 AGENCY 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., ManaGer. - - - - 37 THE Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Kindergarten ; Primary (rst, 2d, 3d, 4th grades): Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 
ppb Principals (Ward, Village, District, Hig Schoois; Special; of Drawin »Music, Pen) 


mansbip, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 
Our faithful services guarantee satisfaction. | {O00 Normal and College Graduates Wanted 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 


SEPTEMBER. tescters: 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU can help you. Many first- 


class teachers personally known to the manager, can be promptly 
secured by letter or telegram. Established 9 years. Recommends 




















teachers. Teachers seeking positions must give full particulars. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. oth St., New York. 


KINDERGARTE 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @2@ CO., 3 East 14rn St., Naw Yoru. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST. 29°33 BE. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 ARCH ST, 





and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Send for catalogue, 











and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St.. New Yorx Citv 





R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14th STREET, N. Y. 


To correspond with teachers 
ante and employers. Have filled 

vacancies in r7 States. Oper- 

ate in every S:ate, 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


dig! JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Long: 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No. 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 

AVE FURNISHED 25.0 » 

o (nunc ‘SCHOOL & OTHER 
MENE 


) ELY &CQ,|GENUINE 
we” x - 

viEST TRON YIGAbMty 
ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK. 
WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book 


By Ivory FRANKLIN Frissag, Pu,D. 






















What skilled educators say: “ By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advance over 
the older grammars and lesson books.” “It is un- 
questionably the best beginner’s book in print.’” 
“ It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi—- 
apy of werk with the minimum of time and effort.*” 


‘W.W.BABB&CO0., - - - Boston, Mass. 


6.000 GALLONS 
OLCOTT’S SCHOOL INK 
jast purchased by the Public Schools of Nae Wf It 
will not blur whea it comes in contact with a child's 
moist fingers. Will not corrode the pen. Sold in 
3-5-10-20-40 gal, keg’s at soc. per gal. 
New York, J.M.OLCOTT&CO., Chicago, 
7o Fifth Ave. School Suppliers. 84 Wabash Ave. 


Send for 144-page illustrated catalogue of schoo? 
supplies. 











=: ESTERBROOK "Saas 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 


requisitions. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





26 Joun Street, New Yoru. 
Works: Campan, N. J. 
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Have You 


Examined the LIGHTS T0 LITERATURE 


Series of Readers? 
0200888 


A marvel of the engraver’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher’s observation and experience........ 
FIVE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


The Success 


Of the Practical ROUN D RAP ID WRITIN ¢ 


Books is already assured, (7 Nos.) 


For sample pages, circulars, prices, or other in- 
formation with regard to these books, or new 
Geographies, Grammars, Arithmetics, Supple- 
mentary Reading, etc. Address the publishers : 
CHICAGO, 


«DEPARTMENT. Rand, McNally & Co., «NEW YORK. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


4 













1066 REGISTRY. 


1065 Gneuma.. Bh ey 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9 John Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


an now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to tea>h- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 pe printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 




















WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


ee, 


Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer, 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York says; 
““When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine..” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





AN AGENT WANTED 


In every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kettoce’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 


WWEtte at Dnces eee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To teachers—both men and women 
—temporarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 








E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
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